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©) This play begins like the Acharnians and the Clouds with a 
soliloquy by the character who is responsible for the design that issues in 
the action of the play. Yet Praxagora is more unambiguously the initiator 
than Dikaiopolis and Strepsiades, for Dikaiopolis’ design presupposes 
Amphitheos’ intervention, and Strepsiades’ design is not achieved without 
the intervention of the Clouds. Praxagora reminds us of Lysistrate, who 
also opens the play whose heroine she is with a soliloquy, but Lysistrate’s 
soliloquy is unusually brief. Like Lysistrate, Praxagora waits for her fellow 
women, but her opening utterance rises more above her situation than do 
the opening utterances of any other characters. She invokes a lamp that 
she carries and that is to give signals to her fellows: The light of the lamp 
is the only light that shines on the women’s secrets, their secret pleasures 
—their intimacies as well as their thefts—on secrets that must be concealed 
from the sun; the man-made lamp sees what neither the sun nor the moon 
sees, Praxagora as it were calls on the art that corrects the law. The lamp 
will also be witness to the execution of the designs that the women have 
decided on some time ago. The women decided to assemble at night in 
order to occupy, disguised as men, the seats of the Assembly before day 
breaks. Praxagora has been waiting for her friends, but unlike Lysistrate 
she is not annoyed by their keeping her waiting because she knows how 
difficult it is for them to leave their houses at night without their husbands 
knowing it; since there is now peace, their husbands are not away on 
military service. The other women (all of them married and townspeople) 
appear in groups or by themselves. When they are all assembled, Praxa- 
gora asks them to sit down so that she can find out from them whether 
they have prepared themselves in accordance with the decision of the 
preceding women’s assembly, so that they will look in today’s Assembly 
altogether like men. They do not yet look entirely like men—for instance, 
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they have not yet put on the beards that they brought with them—for 
otherwise they might have difficulty in recognizing one another. After 
they have passed the examination satisfactorily, Praxagora turns to the 
business that they must transact before the Assembly opens at daybreak. 
They must again face the enormity of the action that they have decided 
to perform today: to take over the affairs of the city in the interest of 
the city. In order to succeed, they must rehearse what they are going to 
do and say in the Assembly. The rehearsal is necessary since, with the 
exception of Praxagora, the women lack experience in how to behave in 
the Assembly (242-44). As the women make mistakes, i.e., reveal their 
being women, in particular by swearing by goddesses by whom only 
women swear, Praxagora gives them a specimen of how one must speak 
in the Assembly on behalf of the women. After having prayed to the gods 
that they prosper the decisions of the Assembly, she speaks of the poor 
quality of the rulers of the city, a defect owing to the poor quality of 
the demos: The city was better off during the period when there were no 
Assemblies. Everyone thinks only of his own interest, no one of the com- 
mon good. The city can still be saved if the Assembly hands over the city 
to the women, who administer the households well enough. The women 
are of better character than the men: They follow in every respect the 
ancient law and ancient practice, whereas the men—at least the Athenian 
men-—are eager to innovate even if the present practice is perfectly sound. 
Accordingly Praxagora urges the Athenian men to hand the city over to 
the women, without asking the women what they will do after they have 
come to power. Their qualities as mothers and administrators of the house- 
holds give a sufficient guarantee. In particular they are so good at cheating 
that they can not be cheated. (How good they are at cheating they show 
by their present action.) The good rulers, as Praxagora conceives of them, 
follow the ancient law and are benevolent deceivers. After having an- 
swered some questions regarding her and the other women’s conduct in 
the Assembly, Praxagora orders them all to put on garb of men and march 
like men to the Assembly in a hurry: If they do not arrive in time, they 
will not get the assemblymen’s pay. Since the women must act like men, 
they must become concerned like men with private gain (cf. 205-7). 
There is a certain similarity between Praxagora’s proposal and Lysis- 
trate’s proposal (Lysistrate 493-95), but what Lysistrate tried to achieve 
by force, Praxagora, true to her name, tries to achieve by talking or by 
fraud. Above all, Lysistrate’s objective is much more limited than Praxa- 
gora’s. Lysistrate wishes to bring about peace; Praxagora wishes to bring 
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about an unheard-of change of regime. What is true of Lysistrate’s design 
is true of the designs that animate the actions of all the other plays 
hitherto discussed, with the exception of the Birds; all those designs lack 
the breadth of Praxagora’s design. The breadth of Praxagora’s design is 
reflected in the breadth of the observation with which she opens the play. 

With the exception of Praxagora and two others, the women form 
themselves into a chorus before our eyes, just as in the Birds the chorus 
formed itself on the stage. After they have been reminded of the risk they 
run if they are found out, one half of the chorus sings as if it consisted of 
men marching to the Assembly, eager to receive the pay. The women 
relapse once into revealing that they are women. The second half of the 
chorus, pretending to consist of men from the countryside, praises the 
good old times when the pay was small and citizens did not perform their 
civic duties for the sake of the pay. Neither half of the chorus complains 
about old age: They may succeed in playing men, but they will not 
succeed in playing old men. 

After the women have left the place in front of Praxagora’s house 
where they had assembled, Blepyros, Praxagora’s husband, appears. He is 
bewildered by the absence of his wife, for it is almost dawn. He noticed 
his wife’s absence because he needed his shoes and his cloak, and he needed 
these things because he is under urgent pressure to ease himself. He has 
no choice but to put on his wife’s dress and her slippers. His wife’s volun- 
tary disguise forces him into an involuntary disguise. He is not worried 
about how he looks, for it is still dark; therefore he can also sit down 
anywhere. Reflecting in a manner reminiscent of Strepsiades on the root 
of his discomfort, he curses himself for having taken a wife when already 
being an old man; she is likely to have gone out on an amorous adventure. 
His moanings awaken a neighbor. Thus his disgraceful discomfort will 
not even remain secret. Fortunately for him the neighbor suffers from 
the same discomfort as he, at least to the extent that his wife too has dis- 
appeared, taking with her his cloak and shoes. The neighbor consoles him- 
self or Blepyros with the thought that his wife may have been invited to 
breakfast by one of her women friends. Both men are eager to go to the 
Assembly, but they are prevented from doing so, the neighbor because 
he possesses only a single cloak and Blepyros because he suffers from con- 
stipation, which delays his easing himself. Despairing of all human help 
he prays to the goddess who assists women in childbirth that she prevent 
his becoming a nightstool belonging in comedy. His circumstances com- 
pel him to give much more thought to his digestion than to his wife. He 
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has barely succeeded with infinite ado in getting rid of his trouble and is 
about to rise again when Chremes appears, returning from the Assembly, 
which has ended. Blepyros’ session has lasted as long as the session of the 
Assembly. While Praxagora, as we shall soon see, has reached the highest 
height to which human beings in cities can rise, her husband has reached 
the lowest low. What is united in the dung beetle is divided between 
Praxagora and Blepyros in such a way that Blepyros comes closer to the 
goal of its lowest aspiration than Praxagora comes to the goal of its high- 
est aspiration. Blepyros’ is the most ridiculous situation in which we find 
any Aristophanean character, as appears with perfect clarity if we look at 
it, as we must, in the light of the contemporary situation of his wife. The 
ridiculous par excellence, we suggested, is pretense or boasting. Blepyros 
reminds us in the most drastic manner that there is a kind of the ridiculous 
that has no relation whatever to boasting, unless one finds that his having 
married a young wife constituted an act of boasting. This other kind of 
the ridiculous is present in all comedies and in particular in most, if not 
all, heroes or heroines. Surely neither Dikaiopolis, nor the sausage seller, 
nor Euelpides, nor Lysistrate is a boaster. Blepyros—an old man who 
spends on the toilet seat the time during which his young wife becomes 
the ruler of the city, and therewith also his ruler—is ridiculous because he 
suffers from a kind of helplessness or ineptitude that does not arouse com- 
passion. He is aware of the ridiculous character of the situation: He fears 
that he will become an object belonging in comedy (371). While he 
knows that he is ridiculous he does not, like Trygaios, joke about himself. 
He is the only character of the play who swears “by Dionysos” (344, 357, 
422). What connects Blepyros, in contradistinction to Praxagora in par- 
ticular, with the comic poet is the fact that the comic poet too can not 
help becoming a laughingstock: In reading the plays we laugh not only 
with Aristophanes and through his agency but also at him; the inventor 
of the mad conceits of Strepsiades and all the rest must partake of their 
madness to some extent. Everyone can see what protection this inevitable 
concomitant of comedy affords to its author. 

Chremes is as surprised as the neighbor was by Blepyros’ having put on 
his wife’s dress; Blepyros tells him that he put it on by accident in the 
dark; he obviously does not wish to be laughed at. He prevents further 
embarrassing questions by asking Chremes where he was coming from and 
learns from him that he came from the Assembly. Chremes tells him that 
today’s Assembly was attended by more human beings than any other. 
The citizens assembled looked like shoemakers, since they were pale- 
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faced. In addition, they had assembled at an unusually early hour so that 
those who came later could not be admitted. Chremes traces this feature of 
today’s Assembly to the fact that the subject of deliberation was the sal- 
vation of the city. The Assembly shouted down the first speaker because 
he could not save himself, let alone the city. The second speaker—a needy 
fellow with a threadbare cloak—made the democratic proposal that the 
fullers and tanners be compelled to supply the needy with warm robes 
and warm lodging places. Blepyros suggests that a similar obligation might 
usefully be imposed on the dealers in grouts. In other words, it would be 
fair to impose the care of the needy on those who supply men’s most 
urgent needs. It is obvious that the second speaker’s proposal for the salva- 
tion of the city was dictated by his own inability to save himself. Entirely 
different was the case of the third and last speaker, a handsome youth with 
a pale complexion. He proposed that one ought to hand over the city to 
the women. The proposal was greeted with applause by the multitude of 
shoemakers, but booed by the rural population; yet the shoemakers were 
in the majority. Blepyros agrees with the rural opposition. We see that 
Praxagora was entirely successful. The only failure that one might dis- 
cern is that the women looked pale despite all their efforts to become 
tanned (59-64). The third speaker justified his proposal by speaking of the 
vices of men and the virtues of women. He praised the women for their 
ability to keep secrets, an ability so strikingly demonstrated today, and 
for their reliability and honesty in their dealings with one another. Praxa- 
gora is silent about that virtue of women on which she had laid the greatest 
stress in her rehearsal speech, viz., their adherence to the ancient or their 
conservatism. In fact, the chief reason why her proposal was accepted in 
the Assembly was that rule of women is the only thing that never existed 
in the city. There are various ways in which one can reconcile this con- 
tradiction between the rehearsal speech and the Assembly speech. Since 
Praxagora knew that her proposal would be adopted by an overwhelming 
majority, she did not care particularly whether her conclusion agreed with 
her premise, especially in a rehearsal. Besides, the entirely new order as 
the most reasonable order is the order according to nature, but nature is 
more ancient than any human contrivance. Finally, if adherence to ancient 
law and ancient practice is the greatest virtue, and if women surpass men in 
this respect, the ancient law contradicts itself by subordinating the 
women to the men. Chremes is quite satisfied with the new order. Blepy- 
ros, who approves of all innovations that increase his comfort, has only 
one objection: If the women rule, they can coerce their husbands into ful- 
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filling their marital duties, and compulsory cohabitation belongs among 
the most terrible things. Chremes leaves Blepyros with the observation 
that if such cohabitation is useful to the city, every man must practice it. 
Perhaps Chremes is not quite as old and decrepit as Blepyros. 

The chorus, i.e., the women, return from the Assembly. They are still 
disguised as men and still exert themselves to march like men; the success 
of this morning’s action depends on its being believed that the gynaecoc- 
racy was voted in by the male citizens. The chorus stops in front of the 
house of Praxagora, the she-general. Partly spontaneously and partly at 
the behest of Praxagora, who comes home shortly after them, they get rid 
of as much as possible of their disguise. Praxagora is eager to enter her 
house and to return her husband’s things before he sees them. The women 
regard themselves entirely as the subjects of Praxagora, the cleverest 
woman they have ever seen. Praxagora in her turn assures them that she 
will make use of all of them as her councilors. 

When about to enter her house, Praxagora is met by her husband, who 
asks her whence she comes. In the ensuing conversation Praxagora is still 
dressed as a man and her husband as a woman. She replies, “What differ- 
ence does it make to you?”, i.e., she replies foolishly, as Blepyros tells her. 
For, granted that in her new position she no longer owes him any account 
of her goings and comings, she can not yet know of her new position un- 
less she has attended the Assembly, and she can not admit that she did that. 
Blepyros thinks of course that she might have been with a lover. Praxagora 
refutes this suspicion by an observation that implies that Blepyros is not 
too familiar with her amorous habits. She explains her stealthy disappear- 
ance with his things by a brazen lie that could easily have been found out. 
Blepyros knows from his neighbor that Praxagora is not the only woman 
who left her house with her husband’s things, and he knows from Chremes 
that most of the citizens in today’s Assembly were strikingly pale-faced. 
However this may be, he acts as if he did not think it profitable to probe 
into his wife’s secret too deeply. He points out to her that through her 
fault he has been unable to attend the Assembly and tells her that the 
Assembly has decided to hand over the city to the women. Praxagora is 
only moderately surprised. Her response to the amazing news is that “by 
Aphrodite” the city will be blessed from now on. When Blepyros asks 
her for her reason, he gives her an opportunity to state how the women, 
or rather she herself, will use the newly acquired power. 

Praxagora no longer speaks about women’s superior goodness. We re- 
call that the denial of women’s goodness, or at least the assertion that 
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women are inferior to men, was a most important link between Euripides 
and the ancient law.8¢ By asserting the superiority of women, Praxagora 
had tacitly turned not only against the ancient law but against Euripides 
as well. Women’s superiority supplied them with their title to rule. What 
is important now is that by virtue of their goodness they will establish an 
order in which everyone will be good. For instance, there will no longer 
be sycophants. Blepyros, who hitherto lived from sycophancy, regards this 
as a calamity. Above all, in the new order no one will envy his neighbor, 
for no one will be poor. Chremes approves entirely of Praxagora’s goal, 
but is doubtful whether it can be achieved. Praxagora is sure that she can 
show its feasibility so that Chremes will be satisfied and her husband will 
be silenced. The chorus encourages her to use her powers in defense of 
women by proving the beneficence of the entirely novel scheme—novel 
not only in deed but in speech as well. It reminds her that the spectators 
love novelty as well as quickness; they detest the old and the slow, i.e., 
they detest moderation. Thereupon Praxagora discloses that this precisely 
is her greatest fear: The spectators may be averse to her scheme because 
of their too strong adherence to the ancient. (This fear had induced her 
earlier to recommend the rule of women on the ground that women ad- 
here more to the ancient than men do.) Blepyros assures her that she has 
no reason to be downhearted on that score: Precisely the contempt of the 
ancient is the sole starting point of Athenian deliberations. The starting 
point of the new order is the simple rejection of the equation of the good 
with the ancient. Praxagora goes much beyond Peisthetairos, who at least 
ostensibly tried to restore the most ancient order and who, besides, did not 
bring about his radical change in Athens, In her way Praxagora is as radical 
as the Unjust Speech, but since she intends a change beneficial to the city, 
a political change, she is inspired by justice. 

The novel scheme that Praxagora presents in the exchange with Blepyros 
and Chremes is altogether her own; it has been thought out without the 
benefit of counsel from the other women. Praxagora talks as if she were 
the sole ruler or legislator of Athens (594, 597, 673 ff.) and she is so in 
fact: Her official status as general reveals even less of her position than 
that status did in the case of Perikles. Her novel scheme is entirely lawful 
since the Assembly, which was lawfully assembled and lawfully consisted 
of male citizens only, entrusted the rule over the city to the women and 
elected Praxagora general; and the women in their turn acquiesce and 
more than acquiesce in Praxagora’s supremacy. According to Praxagora, 
the women in their goodness will make the men good, not by their exam- 
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ple, but by abolishing the causes for badness. All possessions will be in 
common among the citizens: There will no longer be poor and rich; there 
will be one way of life for all. From this common property the women, 
famous for their thrifty and sound administration of the households, will 
supply the men with food and everything else they need: There will be 
no motive or opportunity for stealing or cheating. This change seems 
indeed to follow necessarily from the gynaecocracy: Since the women 
are henceforth to take care of the city, they can no longer take care of 
individual households. They can not impose on the men the duties for- 
merly fulfilled by the women without having to fear instant revolt; there 
is no way but to transform the city into a single household. The com- 
munity of goods or the abolition of private households demands a no less 
profound change regarding sexual relations. There must be community of 
women as well. In this sphere however a difficulty arises that did not arise 
in regard to property: Equality of women as objects of men’s desires is not 
possible, given the inequality of women in beauty. For this reason and 
related ones the discussion of the community of women is about twice as 
long as the discussion of the community of property. Praxagora over- 
comes the difficulty caused by the natural inequality of women by a law 
that makes all women equal through giving a priority to the ugly ones: 
No man can enjoy a beautiful woman before he has cohabited with an 
ugly one. Praxagora, one might say, replaces natural inequality by legal 
equality.27 Yet, Blepyros objects, this arrangement so fair to ugly and old 
women is unfair to old men, whose fate will at any rate be worse in the 
new order in which they will have no money to buy girls’ favors. Praxa- 
gora silences her husband by laying down the law that women may not 
sleep with beautiful (and young) men before they have gratified the ugly 
(and old) ones. She points out that this arrangement is democratic, for it 
makes ridiculous the stately or pompous. This remark is helpful for a bet- 
ter understanding of her whole scheme. Gynaecocracy itself is a conse- 
quence of the democratic premise when qualified by the further premise 
that the two sexes are unequal; these two premises lead to the question of 
which sex is the most egalitarian and therefore deserves to rule, a question 
that can not but be answered in favor of the female sex: Every woman 
competes in a way with every other woman, but not every man competes 
with every other man. Blepyros sees yet another difficulty: Under the 
new order how can one know one’s children? (Nothing is known of 
Blepyros’ and Praxagora’s having children.) Praxagora leaves no doubt 
that the community of women requires community of children: The 
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younger generation will regard all men of the older generation as their 
fathers. There is no reason to fear that this will lead to widespread father- 
beating and father-killing: Everyone seeing an older man beaten by a 
younger man will come to the older man’s help for fear that it may be his 
own father who is being beaten. Praxagora may thus supply a sufficient 
protection against father-beating; she surely does not supply a sufficient 
protection against incest becoming customary in the new order. On the 
contrary, since in the new order children and parents do not know each 
other, and the younger people are compelled by law to cohabit with the 
older ones, incest between parents and children becomes undetectable and 
lawful (cf. 1041-42). The prohibition against incest being one of the 
fundamental requirements of the city, Praxagora effects a change that is 
much more radical than the change effected by Peisthetairos. The fact that 
Blepyros and Chremes do not become concerned with the issue of incest 
does not prove that the author of the Clouds was not aware of it. The 
order established by Praxagora is a city without households or families. 
Blepyros, who for all we know may not be concerned with the issue of 
incest because he has no children, is concerned with the question of the 
production or reproduction of the wealth that the citizens are to enjoy in 
common; after all, in the old order the poor, who are much more numer- 
ous than the rich, are sufficiently induced by their needs to work hard for 
their living, and this inducement is about to disappear with the abolition 
of poverty. This question is discussed in the central and shortest section 
(four verses) of the exchange between Praxagora and Blepyros on the new 
order. Praxagora’s decision is to the effect that the land will be cultivated 
by the slaves and the women will weave the clothing; men will have noth- 
ing to do but to enjoy the fruits of the slaves’ and the women’s labors. 
Blepyros has one more question: Since no one will have money of his own, 
how can he pay the fines to which he may be condemned by the magis- 
trates? Praxagora replies that there will no longer be any lawsuits. She 
reminds her listeners that there can no longer be lawsuits of any sort 
regarding property. As for lawsuits arising from assault, the punishment 
will consist in the deprivation of food. When she shows that owing to the 
abolition of private property there will no longer be gambling, Blepyros 
is induced to bring up still another subject, the last subject of the ex- 
change: the new way of life as a whole. Praxagora declares that she will 
turn the town into a single household by abolishing all privacy, and that 
she will transform the courts of justice into dining halls and the tribune 
into a place to put drinking bowls of wine and water pots; and the list 
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of citizens from which hitherto jurors were selected by lot will be used 
for allotting seats in the dining halls. That is to say, the institutions pecul- 
iar to democracy will be abolished: The democracy will be abolished (cf. 
229-32). Everyone will have food aplenty, and after dinner the old men 
will enjoy the most attractive girls. Blepyros is now altogether satisfied; 
Chremes is silent. Praxagora must leave for the market place in order to 
accept the movable property that the citizens are to surrender to the city 
and to take care of the first common meal to be supplied this very day. 
She will also put an end to prostitution so that the youths will gratify 
respectable women, like those forming the chorus; she thus makes clear 
‘that in the new order there is no longer a prohibition against adultery. For 
the same reason she must prevent the cohabitation of freemen and slave 
girls. Blepyros follows her in order to be admired as the she-general’s 
husband. 

Praxagora breaks with the ancient much more radically and openly than 
any other Aristophanean character who is concerned with the city or with 
ruling. There is one link between her novel order and the order preceding 
it: egalitarianism. Taught by the Clouds, we regard as the gravest of her 
innovations her tacit legitimation of incest between parents and children. 
This innovation follows from the co-operation of two premises: the trans- 
formation of the city into a single household and the substitution of con- 
ventional equality for the natural inequality in regard to age and beauty; 
that equality is in fact an inequality in favor of a higher right of the old 
and ugly. As a rule, the old cherish the ancient to a higher degree than do 
the young. The egalitarian premise from which Praxagora starts counter- 
acts to some extent her willingness to go to any length in getting rid of 
the ancient. We must now turn to the question of what Aristophanes 
thinks of Praxagora’s scheme. 

Praxagora had spoken of the new order in the future tense. Yet, since 
her word is law and there is no trace of resistance to her word, the new 
order has now come into being or her design has been realized. Accord- 
ingly one would expect the parabasis to take place. But there is no parab- 
asis in the Assembly of Women. There is also no parabasis in the only 
later play, the Plutos. It is possible that the absence of parabaseis from the 
only two plays that date from after Athens’ defeat in the Peloponnesian 
War is due to reasons external to Aristophanes’ intention and to no other 
reasons. In considering this question, one must however pay attention to 
the changes that the parabasis underwent on the way from the Acharnians 
to the Frogs. In the first five plays Aristophanes himself was an important 
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subject of the parabasis. The parabaseis of the four following plays are 
silent about the poet. If the most important function of the parabasis is to 
enable the poet to speak about himself or his work, the silence about him 
in the parabaseis of the later plays amounts to an atrophy of the para- 
basis, and its atrophy would naturally lead to its disappearance. We have 
indicated how the poet’s silence about himself in the Birds and in the 
Lysistrate is connected with the themes of these plays; 8 as for the Thesmo- 
phoriazusai and the Frogs, it is relevant that they are the only plays obvi- 
ously dealing with the fate of poets. Be this as it may, the Assembly of 
Women differs from all earlier plays not only by the disappearance of the 
parabasis; it also differs from all other plays by the disappearance of the 
character responsible for the design after what one may call with some 
exaggeration the middle of the play. One can not explain Praxagora’s dis- 
appearance by saying that she is no longer needed since her design has 
been realized. The design of Dikaiopolis, for instance, is also realized in the 
middle of the Acharnians, and he is present till the end of that play. One 
could say that Dikaiopolis must act til the end of the Acharnians, since 
otherwise one could not know what use he will make of his private peace; 
yet given the unqualified public-spiritedness of Praxagora, the only ques- 
tion is what use the city will make of her new order. 

After Praxagora and Blepyros have left, honest Chremes prepares the 
surrender of his movable property to the city; his slaves carry the various 
pieces from his house and put them on the street, where he arranges them 
for their transportation as if they were to march in a procession in honor 
of Athena. Whether Blepyros will comply with the new law we can not 
find out, since he is occupied with accompanying his wife. While Chremes 
obeys the law, another citizen appears who takes the opposite view: It is 
foolish to give away the fruit of one’s sweat and thrift without knowing 
first what the whole thing means. He first refuses to believe that Chremes 
is set to give away his property and then denies Chremes’ contention that 
one must obey the laws; only a fool would obey a law before he has seen 
whether that law is obeyed by the bulk of the citizens, Chremes can not 
imagine that the bulk of the citizens are not law-abiding. The dishonest 
man disagrees on the ground that the new law runs counter to ancestral 
custom, which favors taking from the city rather than giving to it. It also 
runs counter to the practice of the gods, or their statues, who also take 
rather than give. Chremes does not meet the objection that the old order 
Is in agreement with the gods; he surely can not deny that the new law 
demands a complete break with age-old custom, but he acts on the view 
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that the law is the present law and that men are not entitled to imitate the 
gods’ actions. His opponent draws his attention to the further facts that 
even according to law men are not always obliged to obey the law and, 
above all, that the Athenians may repeal the law establishing community 
of property as they have repealed so many other laws shortly after having 
enacted them. Chremes replies that things have changed from top to bot- 
tom: Now the women rule. He believes that the citizens will obey the 
new law, but must admit that if the majority refuse to hand their property 
over to the city, they can not be coerced into doing so. The argument of 
the two men is interrupted by the appearance of a herald who calls all 
townsmen to hurry to Praxagora, who will assign everyone by lot to a seat 
in one of the dining halls; all sorts of delicacies and delights for all senses 
await them. Chremes does not respond, but his opponent is eager to do his 
civic duty by complying with this command of the city. He no longer re- 
fuses to surrender his property to the city, for the refusal would cost him 
a splendid dinner with all its accompaniments, but he postpones that sur- 
render. Since he thus tacitly admits his obligation to obey the law, 
Chremes permits him to follow his procession, but he does not permit his 
opponent to help carry Chremes’ movables, since he might claim that he is 
bringing in his own property. When the scene ends, he has not yet found 
a device for reconciling participation in common dinners with keeping his 
property, but this does not prevent him from participating in the imminent 
common dinner. We are left wondering whether the new order regarding 
property will work. Chremes’ compliance with the law does not guarantee 
general compliance. If we disregard the facts that the new law has been 
enacted altogether illegally and that Praxagora has provided only for till- 
ing of the soil and weaving, and not for the other ways of producing 
wealth, we might expect that the majority, who hitherto had to work hard 
for their living, will comply with the new law and force the rest to com- 
ply; but honest Chremes surely has no interest in not working or in living 
at the expense of the city. He obeys the new law because he believes that 
it is beneficial to the city (471-72), since it promises to do away with all 
crime, vice, and misery (560-68). Yet it can not keep its promise if the 
majority does not obey it, and he does not know that the majority will 
obey it. Accordingly, in defending his complying with the new law 
against his opponent, he does not say a word to the effect that the law is 
in fact beneficial. His sole motive for obeying it is his belief that it is good 
and right to obey the law, i.e., any law, regardless of whether it is good or 
bad and whether the other citizens do the same or not. He is the incarna- 
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tion or the dupe of unqualified law-abidingness. His exchange with his 
opponent reminds us of the exchange between the Just Speech and the Un- 
just Speech, but Chremes’ justice and his opponent’s injustice are pre- 
sented in complete abstraction from the questions regarding the gods as 
well as the virtues of the ancient; the law to which Chremes is unquali- 
fiedly loyal is of merely human origin, and it is altogether novel. This does 
not do away with the fact that his opponent is altogether unjust: Even the 
foolishly just man is superior to the unjust one. 

After the poet has given us an inkling of the difficulties that beset the 
transformation of private property into community of goods, we expect 
him to show how the transformation of marriage into community of men 
and women works. Instead he shows how the community of men and 
women affects people who are not yet or no longer married. More pre- 
cisely, he shows how the community not of women but of men works. 
We suggest this explanation. Praxagora is no longer seen, and we hear only 
of her public activity, but apart from being the ruler of the city, she is 
still a woman; we can not help wondering what her fate as a woman is in 
her new order. 

The next scene—the center of the part following Praxagora’s disappear- 
ance—opens with an exchange between an old woman and a young girl. 
They are waiting for men, the girl for her lover and the old woman for 
any man. The old woman’s beauty is entirely artificial, the girl’s beauty is 
natural. Since the old woman is about to try to attract some man or draw 
his attention to her by singing, the girl threatens her with a countersong. 
She knows that while this exchange will annoy the spectators, annoyances 
of this kind are also amusing and fit for comedy. She appeals to the audi- 
ence’s delight in the amusing, as Praxagora had appealed to its delight in 
political innovation as such (581-87). The exuberance coming from her 
youth and beauty, as well as from her expectation of her lover, culminates 
in laughter and therefore also in her being willing to contribute her part 
to a laughable situation; she knows that not she but the old woman will 
become ridiculous. Blepyros, we recall, was afraid of becoming an object 
fit for comedy, for he was at that time in a most ridiculous situation (371). 
He has long ago ceased to be in such a situation, but the girl will soon find 
herself in one. From this we may infer that the new order is good for old 

men, and more particularly for that old man who is Praxagora’s husband. 
and bad for young girls. Closer inspection will show that thanks to the 
new order Blepyros is perfectly ridiculous and perfectly happy, while the 
girl is perfectly unhappy and not simply ridiculous, but rather an object 
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of compassion to such an extent that the new order, responsible for this 
state of things, becomes an object of indignation. 

The old woman sings to the accompaniment of a flute. She praises the 
wisdom of old age and experience in matters of sex as well as the con- 
stancy of the old: The old are naturally superior to the young even as 
regards love. Replying to her in the same manner, the girl praises the 
more obvious advantages of youth in the decisive respect and warns her 
antagonist not to be envious of young girls: Despite the new order, which 
was supposed to abolish envy (565), envy stiil persists. She reminds the 
old woman of the kinship between youth and life on the one hand, and old 
age and death on the other; the hag’s sole response consists in cursing the 
girl. Certain that no curses can destroy her youthful bloom, the girl is 
more worried by her lover’s delay than by the hag’s curse. When a young 
man appears, the old woman pretends that he is her lover and that she was 
waiting for him, rather than for a man in general, The girl withdraws in 
order to show her opponent that he is her lover and is coming to her as a 
matter of course. The old woman has no choice but to withdraw too. 
The youth knows that his desire for the girl is thwarted by the new law, 
which compels him first to sleep with an older woman, he finds this state 
of things unbearable for a free man. For the old woman, however, the 
new law is precisely in perfect agreement with freedom, since it is in 
agreement with democracy, i.e., with the regime in which the free as free 
rule as equals, and the equality of all is brought about by a law privileging 
the naturally inferior at the expense of the naturally superior; or, if you 
wish, the requirements of freedom may have to give way to those of 
equality. The girl, who believes that she has fooled the older woman into 
staying indoors, calls on the youth to join her, which he is only too eager 
to do. Both pray to Eros for his help, in addition to praying to each other. 
While the youth is at the girl’s door, the old woman reappears and makes 
her claim on him in accordance with the new law; the law that obliges 
him to satisfy her is only the reverse side of the law that entitled him to a 
free dinner. She quotes to him the text of the new law, according to which 
the old women may use force against a youth who is recalcitrant; the text 
as quoted by her is silent about the rights of old men; there is no way out 
for the youth that is not clearly against the laws, the women’s laws. When 
he is about to give in, the girl, who is as dissatisfied with the women’s laws 
as the youth, succeeds in freeing him from the hag’s clutches by pointing 
out to her that she is old enough to be his mother and that the new law 
leads to incest between mothers and sons, i.e., is manifestly invalid. But 
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this victory of the girl—in the new order only females can be victorious— 
is of very short duration. A second hag appears, older and uglier and 
therefore still more privileged by the new law than the first, too old to be 
the mother of the youth and therefore beyond the girl's ultimate appeal; 
she raises her claim on the youth and drags him away. She does not play 
the loving woman like the first hag, who had sworn three times by Aphro- 
dite, but merely refers to the law. At that moment a third hag, still older 
and uglier and therefore still more privileged than even the second, lays 
hold on him with the result that he is in danger of being torn to pieces by 
the two. The oldest hag wins out. The girl’s misery is beyond words. The 
youth’s misery is so threefold that he fears—quite wrongly, we believe— 
that he is by law obliged to satisfy the second hag also before he can 
enjoy his girl. He is not comforted by the thought that however terrible 
compulsory cohabitation may be, it may be of benefit to the city (cf. 471- 
72). In the new order Eros does not listen to the prayers of lovers. Death 
and decay triumph over life and bloom. 

In the second scene there was complete silence about Praxagora: Does 
she approve of the atrocities committed or threatened by the hags? The 
silence of the heroine is in a way continued till the end of the play. The 
chief character in the last scene is a tipsy maidservant who was never be- 
fore as happy as she is now. She speaks of her mistress as most blessed: 
Could her mistress be Praxagora? Her mistress has sent her to bring her 
mistress’ husband to the dinner; when she meets him, she greets him as 
blessed and thrice happy. Blepyros could be called thrice happy, since he 
is the husband of the ruler of the city. Yet the maid calls him thrice happy 
not for this reason but because he is the only citizen who has not yet had 
his dinner: He is the only one who has something marvelous to look for- 
ward to. We thus learn incidentally that the community of men and 
women has not yet become actual: The maid’s mistress and master are 
still husband and wife; the friendship between husbands and wives still 
persists. The maid also invites to the dinner the benevolent among the 
spectators and in particular among the judges. Her master tells her to 
enlarge the invitation still further and to invite the whole population to 
dine at home, while he will go to the public dinner. The women of the 
chorus too have not yet had their dinner and are therefore to come to- 
gether with the mistress’ husband. Perhaps what is true of these women is 
true also of the rest of the Athenian women who, for all we know, were 
busy preparing the dinner and, if the condition of the maid is a clue, 
drinking wine. The promised dinner is a dish of unbelievable and even 
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unsayable richness and variety—a manifest boast that no one believes. We 
are at a loss to say whether Praxagora’s scheme has made the Athenians 
happy, if only to the extent that thanks to that scheme the whole citizenry 
once got a dinner at the expense of the city. The only people of whose 
happiness we can be certain are a slave girl and the oldest hag. The chorus 
owes its happiness not to Praxagora’s scheme but to the anticipation of 
victory in the contest of comedies. 

The ending of the play is unsatisfactory. We do not see whether the 
community of property and women works. We do not see whether 
Praxagora made the city as a whole happy or unhappy. In all other plays 
we see at the end whether the character responsible for the design that 
animates the action has succeeded or failed or partly succeeded, and there- 
with whether and to what extent the poet approves of the design; at any 
rate in this sense the endings of all the other plays are satisfactory. In all 
the other plays we see the victory of human beings who deserve to win or 
of a worthy design, or the defeat of human beings who deserve to lose or 
of an unworthy design; or if the victory or defeat is only partial, we see 
to what extent they win or lose, i.e., deserve to win or lose. Bdelykleon 
succeeds in curing his father of his obsession with condemning men 
judicially, but he fails to make a gentleman out of him; Euripides fails 
to be completely acquitted by the women, but he succeeds in being con- 
ditionally acquitted; Dionysos fails to bring back Euripides from Hades, 
but he succeeds in bringing back another tragic poet. By making us see in 
this simple way the difference between worthy and unworthy designs, 
the poet teaches the just things. Yet since the designs—as distinguished 
from the ends by themselves, like peace—are in all cases laughable, he 
teaches us the just things by making us laugh. The designs are laughable 
because they are (more or less obviously) impossible; by making a part 
of the audience think about why a given design is impossible, the poet 
addresses the wise as distinguished from the laughters (1155-56). 

Someone might say that the ending of the Assembly of Women is as 
satisfactory in the sense defined as the ending of any other comedy, since 
the poet has revealed his judgment on Praxagora’s scheme through the 
most elaborate scene that he devoted to the new order in action, the scene 
showing the conflict between the old women and the young lovers. The 
scene shows that Praxagora made happy not indeed the whole city but 
the old women, and she made unhappy not indeed the whole city but the 
young lovers. In other words, she brought about, as every revolutionary 
does, not the abolition of misery but a redistribution of misery and happi- 
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ness. In the old order the hags were miserable, since they suffered from 
a deprivation that, if they wanted, would remain private or secret and 
hence decent; in the new order the hags’ happiness is necessarily public 
and not only indecent but repulsive: Those who deserve to lose triumph. 
This shocking fact is only slightly concealed by the superficially exhilarat- 
ing character of the final scene. The ending of the Assembly of Women is 
unsatisfactory in the sense that it is repulsive or nauseating, while the 
endings of all the other plays are exhilarating. It is not sufficient to say 
that the Assembly of Women is the ugliest comedy; it is the ugly comedy. 
In the Lysistrate the women bring the men to their senses; they cure them 
of a folly indeed, but not of a degrading folly. In the Assembly of Women 
the women induce or compel the men, and not the least the young men, to 
sacrifice all concern with the noble or beautiful for the prospect of being 
lavishly fed and otherwise taken care of by the women: The women’s 
action deprives life of all beauty. One does not see how Praxagora’s action 
can redound to the glory of Athens. The Assembly of Women is the only 
play where no significant resistance is offered by men or elements to the 
design informing the action; surely the beauty of victory in an open and 
fair fight is lacking, unless one is willing to call the quasi-arrest of the 
youth by the hags a victory in an open and fair fight. 

One may question the premise of the preceding argument according to 
which in the Aristophanean comedy the character or cause that triumphs 
deserves to triumph and vice versa: If the hags’ triumph does not mean 
that they deserve to triumph, it is surely less revolting than if the opposite 
is true. What then do victories and defeats in the Aristophanean comedies 
mean? Do the hags triumph merely because their triumph is more laugh- 
able than their defeat would be? Is Socrates defeated merely because his 
defeat is more laughable than his triumph would be? Are the lovers of 
peace victorious merely because their victory is funnier than their defeat 
would be? It is more reasonable to understand the unique character of the 
ending of the Assembly of Women in the light of the unique character 
of its obvious theme. The Assembly of Women is the only play in which 
the poet attacks not democratic institutions like the jury system, or pol- 
icies like the war against Sparta, or demagogues like Kleon, but the very 
principle of democracy, egalitarianism. It is for this reason that the poet 
proceeds in this play, as distinguished from the plays hitherto discussed, 
ironically, i.e., he pretends to accept the premise that he rejects and hence 
presents a most objectionable consequence of extreme egalitarianism as if 
it were entirely unobjectionable and deserved to triumph: Under no 
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circumstances must the enemies of equality be allowed to triumph. He 
shows the consequences of egalitarianism without showing the collapse of 
egalitarianism. Egalitarianism calls for the abolition of all inequalities and 
therefore for absolute communism (communism regarding property, 
women, and children); yet, since the most important inequalities are in- 
eradicable, egalitarianism requires that the inferior be given privileges in 
order to compensate them for their defects, their envy must be appeased. 
The absurdity of egalitarianism is not as palpable in the case of property 
as in the case of sex, since whether men are rich or poor depends as much 
on chance as on natural inequality. This explains why the scene between 
the hags and the young lovers is both so important and so unambiguous. 
The triumph of the hags reflects the triumph of Praxagora. It is the tri- 
umph of art over nature: Not the sun, but the lamp is Praxagora’s emblem. 
It is because Praxagora’s scheme in a sense follows from the egalitarian 
principle that it meets no resistance to speak of in Athens. It is because 
Praxagora, who has no equal in either sex, is the living refutation of 
egalitarianism pure and simple that she is not seen and barely heard of in 
the second half of the play. 

Yet we must not forget that although she is an outstanding human be- 
ing, Praxagora is a woman. She is much younger than her old and erot- 
ically repulsive husband. Since her new laws are meant for the sexual 
gratification of free women (718-20), they take care of hers too. In her 
new order adultery can no longer be prohibited. As we have seen, in the 
transitional stage between the old order and the new, the friendship be- 
tween husband and wife still persists: Praxagora can always claim, if her 
husband agrees, that she has fulfilled her onerous duty and is therefore 
always free to cohabit with young men. She is much better off in the new 
order than before. The new order then brings about the happiness not 
only of repulsive hags but also of pretty young wives who are married to 
old men. The privilege of the hags is a kind of equivalent for what adul- 
tery was in the old order: A privilege that is admittedly unattractive takes 
the place of a crime; no wonder that Chremes, the champion of law- 
abidingness at any price, has no objection to the new order (cf. 471-72). 
Praxagora then has a powerful private incentive for her revolution, which 
necessarily, if accidentally, bestows such great privileges on old women. 
From what we know of Blepyros, we are entitled to assume that he in his 
way is as satisfied with the new order as his wife is in her way. This is not 
to deny that if the hags’ interpretation of the new law were correct, 
Praxagora must gratify another old man before she can enjoy a young 
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one; but who can doubt that this interpretation will have to give way to 
the interpretation that is both fairer and more acceptable to the ruler of 
the city? The strange ending of the Assembly of Women conceals from 
us the private triumph of Praxagora, who surpasses by far all men and 
women, i.e., a deserved triumph. 

Yet this deserved and exhilarating triumph is not presented, whereas 
the shocking triumph of the hags is presented. One may even say that 
since the former triumph is not seen, we can not even be certain of it. 
Surely, Praxagora’s conjectured triumph is inexorably linked to the hags’ 
manifest triumph. We thus become inclined to return to the view that 
Praxagora deserves to lose, or perhaps that while she may deserve to tri- 
umph, her scheme deserves to lose: Everything might have gone well if 
she had sought only her own happiness, as Dikaiopolis had done. The 
strange ending of the Assembly of Women conceals the defeat of Praxa- 
gora’s scheme. Why does Aristophanes conceal that defeat? Her scheme 
is of incredible boldness. It is comparable in this respect to Peisthetairos’ 
scheme. It surpasses Peisthetairos’ scheme in boldness above all by what 
it implicitly provides in regard to incest, i.e., by not respecting a funda- 
mental requirement of the city, while in other regards it falls short of 
Peisthetairos’ scheme. It is surely the boldest scheme conceived by a 
woman. In order to see what this means in an Aristophanean context, 
we must pay attention to a difference, which we hitherto had no occasion 
to consider, between his women-plays and his men-plays. In the men- 
plays gods and divine things (like the divine intervention through Am- 
phitheos, the oracles of Kleon, and the oracle given to Philokleon) are 
important, if not decisive, for the formation of the original or final design 
informing the action. Gods and divine things play no such role in the 
women-plays. We may also recall the women’s unconcern with Euripides’ 
atheism in the Thesmopboriazusai, as well as the peculiar identification 
of nature and law that underlies Lysistrate’s scheme. However bold 
Praxagora may be, no one can accuse her of acting against the gods. 
Prometheus is a man. Crudely speaking, a higher degree of moderation 
(sophrosyne) is demanded of women than of men, while the opposite 
is true of manliness. Let us never forget the great virgin goddesses, Artemis 
and Athena. By concealing the failure of the boldest scheme conceived by 
the most outstanding woman, Aristophanes conceals the failure of Woman, 
the limitation of Woman: he spares Woman. He does not need the lesson 
that his Euripides needed. Exaggerating grossly for the purpose of clarity, 
we may say that the ugliness of the Assembly of Women reflects the 
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ugliness of moderation. We do not refrain from using this harsh expres- 
sion, since it is helpful for rethinking the thought to which Plato’s 
Phaedrus is devoted: the praise of mania, Certain it is that Socrates’ cor- 
rection of Praxagora’s scheme, which we find in the Republic, is not 
properly understood if one does not consider—against the letter of the 
Republic ?%—the difference of sex between Socrates and even the wisest 
woman; the scheme presented in the Republic is altogether of male origin. 


86. Cf. above, p. 228, 

87. Rousseau, Contrat Social 19 end; cf. Acharnians 718 and context. 
88. Cf. above, pp. 170 and 203. 

89. Aristotle Politics 1277>20-23. 

90. 540¢5, 


THE ECCLESIAZUS# 


INTRODUCTION 


The ‘Ecclesiazuse, or Women in Council, was not produced till 
twenty years after the preceding play, the ‘Thesmophoriazusa’ 
(at the Great Dionysia of 392 B.c.), but is conveniently classed 
with it as being also largely levelled against the far sex. “It is 
a broad, but very amusing, satire upon those ideal republics, 
founded upon communistic principles, of which Plato's well- 
known treatise is the best example. His ‘Republic’ had been 
written, and probably delivered in the form of oral lectures at 
Athens, only two or three years before, and had no doubt ex- 
cited a considerable sensation. But many of its most startling 
principles had long ago been ventilated in the Schools.” 

Like the ‘Lysistrata, the play is a picture of woman's ascendancy 
in the State, and the topsy-turvy consequences resulting from 
such a reversal of ordinary conditions. The women of Athens, 
under the leadership of the wise Praxagora, resolve to reform 
the constitution. To this end they don men’s clothes, and taking 
seats in the Assembly on the Pnyx, command a majority of votes 
and carry a series of revolutionary proposals—that the govern- 
ment be vested in a committee of women, and further, that 
property and women be henceforth held in common. The main 
part of the comedy deals with the many amusing difficulties 
that arise inevitably from this new state of affairs, the com- 
munity of women above all necessitating special safeguarding 
clauses to secure the rights of the less attractive members of the 
sex to the service of the younger and handsomer men. Com- 
munity of goods again, private property being abolished, calls 
for a regulation whereby all citizens are to dine at the public 
expense in the various public halls of the city, the particular 
place of each being determined by lot; and the drama winds 
up with one of these feasts, the elaborate menu of which is given 
in burlesque, and with the jubilations of the women over their 
triumph. 
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“This comedy appears to labour under the very same faults as 
the ‘Peace? The introduction, the secret assembly of the women, 
their rehearsal of their parts as men, the description of the popu- 
lar assembly, are all handled in the most masterly manner; but 
towards the middle the action stands still. Nothing remains but 
the representation of the perplexities and confusion which arise 
from the new arrangements, especially in connection with the 
community of women, and from the prescribed equality of 
rights in love both for the old and ugly and for the young and 
beautiful. These perplexities are pleasant enough, but they turn 
too much on a repetition of the same joke.” 

We learn from the text of the play itself that the ‘Ecclesiazusa’ 
was drawn by lot for first representation among the comedies 
offered for competition at the Festival, the Author making a 
special appeal to his audience not to let themselves be influenced 
unfavourably by the circumstance; but whether the play was 
successful in gaining a prize is not recorded. 
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THE ECCLESIAZUSE 
DRAMATIS PERSON/E 


PRAXAGORA. 
Brepyrus, husband of Praxagora. 
WOMEN. 

A Man. 

CHREMES. 

Two CITIZENS. 
HERALD. 

An Orp Man. 

A GIRL. 

A Younc Man. 
THREE OLD WOMEN. 
A Servant Map. 
Her MASTER. 
Cuorus oF WOMEN. 


Scene: Before a house in a Public Square at 
Athens; a lamp is burning over the 
door. Time: a little after midnight. 


THE ECCLESIAZUSA 


PRAXAGORA 


Oh! thou shining light of my earthenware lamp, from this high 
spot shalt thou look abroad. Oh! lamp, I will tell thee thine 
origin and thy future; ’tis the rapid whirl of the potter’s wheel 
that has lent thee thy shape, and thy wick counterfeits the glory 
of the sun;* mayst thou send the agreed signal flashing afar! 
In thee alone do we confide, and thou art worthy, for thou art 
near us when we practise the various postures in which 
Aphrodité delights upon our couches, and none dream even 
in the midst of her sports of seeking to avoid thine eye that 
watches us. Thou alone shinest into the depths of our most 
secret charms, and with thy flame dost light the actions of our 
loves. If we open some cellar stored with fruits and wine, thou 
art our companion, and never dost thou betray or reveal to a 
neighbour the secrets thou hast learned about us. Therefore 
thou shalt know likewise the whole of the plot that I have 
„planned with my friends, the women, at the festival of the 
Scirophoria.” 

I see none of those I was expecting, though dawn approaches; 
the Assembly is about to gather and we must take our seats in 
spite of Phyromachus,’ who forsooth would say, “It is meet the 
women sit apart and hidden from the eyes of the men.” Why, 
have they not been able then to procure the false beards that they 


1A parody of the pompous addresses to inanimate objects so fre- 
quent in the prologues and monodies of Euripides. 

2 A festival which was kept in Athens in the month of Scirophorion 
(June), whence its name; the statues of Athené, Demeter, Persephoné, 
Apollo and Posidon were borne through the city with great pomp with 
banners or canopies (oxéoa) over them. 

3 Unknown. 
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must wear, or to steal their husbands’ cloaks? Ah! I see a light 
approaching; let us draw somewhat aside, for fear it should be 
a man. 


First Woman 
Let us start, it is high time; as we left our dwellings, the cock 
was crowing for the second time. 


PRAXAGORA 
And I have spent the whole night waiting for you. But come, 
let us call our neighbour by scratching at her door; and gently 
too, so that her husband may hear nothing. 


SEconD WOMAN 
I was putting on my shoes, when I heard you scratching, for 
I was not asleep, so there! Oh! my dear, my husband (he is a 
Salaminian) never left me an instant’s peace, but was at me, for 
ever at me, all night long, so that it was only just now that I 


was able to filch his cloak. 


First WOMAN 
I see Clinareté coming too, along with Sostraté and their next- 
door neighbour Philzneté. 


PRAXAGORA 
Hurry yourselves then, for Glycé has sworn that the last comer 
shall forfeit three measures of wine and a chænix of pease. 


First Woman 
Don’t you see Melisticé, the wife of Smicythion, hurrying hither 
in her great shoes? Methinks she is the only one of us all who 
has had no trouble in getting rid of her husband. 


SEconD WOMAN 
And can’t you see Gusistraté, the tavern-keeper’s wife, with a 
lamp in her hand, and the wives of Philodoretus and Chare- 
tades? 
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PRAXAGORA 


I can see many others too, indeed the whole of the flower of 
Athens. 


Turbo Woman 
Oh! my dear, I have had such trouble in getting away! My 
husband ate such a surfeit of sprats last evening that he was 
coughing and choking the whole night long. 


PRAXAGORA 
Take your seats, and, since you are all gathered here at last, let 
us see if what we decided on at the feast of the Scirophoria has 
been duly done. 


Fourra Woman 
Yes. Firstly, as agreed, I have let the hair under my armpits 
grow thicker than a bush; furthermore, whilst my husband was 
at the Assembly, I rubbed myself from head to foot with oil 
and then stood the whole day long in the sun.” 


FirtH Woman 
So did I. I began by throwing away my razor, so that I might 
get quite hairy, and no longer resemble a woman. 


PRAXAGORA 


Have you the beards that we had all to get ourselves for the 
Assembly ? 


FourtH Woman 
Yea, by Hecaté! Is this not a fine one? 


FirtH Woman 
Aye, much finer than Epicrates’.’ 


1 So as to get sunburnt and thus have a more manly appearance. 

2 A demagogue, well known on account of his long flowing beard; 
he was nicknamed by his fellow-citizens 2axeoddgos, that is, shield- 
bearer, because his beard came down to his waist and covered his body 


like a shield. 
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Praxacora (to the other women) 
And you? 


FourtH Woman 
Yes, yes; look, they all nod assent. 


PRAXAGORA 
I see that you have got all the rest too, Spartan shoes, staffs and 
men’s cloaks, as ’twas arranged. 


SixtH Woman 
I have brought Lamias’* club, which I stole from him while 
"he slept. 


PRAXAGORA 
What, the club that makes him puff and pant with its weight? 


StxtH Woman 
By Zeus the Deliverer, if he had the skin of Argus, he would 
know better than any other how to shepherd the popular herd. 


PRAXAGORA 
But come, let us finish what has yet to be done, while the stars 
are still shining; the Assembly, at which we mean to be present, 
will open at dawn. 


First Woman 
Good; you must take up your place at the foot of the platform 
and facing the Prytanes. 


SixTH Woman 
I have brought this with me to card during the Assembly. (She 
shows some wool.) 


PRAXAGORA 
During the Assembly, wretched woman? 


1 Unknown. 
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S1ixTH WOMAN 
Aye, by Artemis! shall I hear any less well if I am doing a bit 
of carding? My little ones are all but naked. 


PRAXAGORA 

Think of her wanting to card! whereas we must not let anyone 
see the smallest part of our bodies.’ ”Twould be a fine thing if 
one of us, in the midst of the discussion, rushed on to the 
speaker’s platform and, flinging her cloak aside, showed all of 
herself. If, on the other hand, we are the first to take our seats 
closely muffled in our cloaks, none will know us. Let us fix 
these beards on our chins, so that they spread all over our 
bosoms. How can we fail then to be mistaken for men? 
Agyrrhius has deceived everyone, thanks to the beard of 
Pronomus;* yet he was no better than a woman, and you see 
how he now holds the first position in the city. Thus, I adjure 
you by this day that is about to dawn, let us dare to copy him 
and let us be clever enough to possess ourselves of the manage- 
ment of affairs. Let us save the vessel of State, which just at 
present none seems able either to sail or row, 


SIxTH WOMAN 
But where shall we find orators in an Assembly of women? 


PRAXAGORA 
Nothing simpler. Is it not said, that the cleverest speakers are 
those who submit themselves oftenest to men? Well, thanks to 
the gods, we are that by nature, 


S1xtH WOMAN 
There’s no doubt of that; but the worst of it is our inexperience. 


1 Whereas the arms must be extended to do carding, and folk could 
not fail to recognize her as a woman by their shape. 

? Agyrrhius was an Athenian general, who commanded at Lesbos; 
he was effeminate and of depraved habits. No doubt he had let his 
beard grow to impose on the masses and to lend himself that dignity 
which he was naturally wanting in.—Pronomus was a flute-player, who 
had a fine beard. 
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PRAXAGORA 
That’s the very reason we are gathered here, in order to prepare 
the speech we must make in the Assembly. Hasten, therefore, 
all you who know aught of speaking, to fix on your beards, 


SEVENTH WoMAN 
Oh! you great fool! is there ever a one among us cannot use 
her tongue? 


PRAXAGORA 
Come, look sharp, on with your beard and become a man. As 
for me, I will do the same in case I should have a fancy for 
getting on to the platform. Here are the chaplets. 


SEcoND WOMAN 


Oh! great gods! my dear Praxagora, do look here! Is it not 
laughable? 


PRAXAGCORA 
How laughable? 


SEconD WOMAN 
Our beards look like broiled cuttle-fishes. 


PRAXAGORA 
The priest is bringing in—the cat." Make ready, make ready! 
Silence, Ariphrades! * Go and take your seat. Now, who wishes 
to speak? 


SEVENTH WoMAN 
I do. 


PRAXAGORA 
Then put on this chaplet ë and success be with you. 


` 1 Young pigs were sacrificed at the beginning of the sittings; here the 
comic writer substitutes a cat for the pig, perhaps because of its 
lasciviousness. 
2 A pathic; Aristophanes classes him with the women, because of 
his effeminacy. 
3 The orators wore green chaplets, generally of olive leaves; guests 
also wore them at feasts, but then flowers were mingled with the leaves. 
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SEVENTH WOMAN 
There, ’tis done! 


PRAXAGORA 
Well then! begin. 


SEVENTH WoMAN 
Before drinking? 


PRAXAGORA 
Hah! she wants to drink! * 


SEVENTH WoMAN 
Why, what else is the meaning of this chaplet? 


PRAXAGORA 
Get you hence! you would probably have played us this trick 
also before the people. 


SEVENTH WoMAN 
Well! don’t the men drink then in the Assembly? 


PRAXAGORA 
Now she’s telling us the men drink! 


SEVENTH WOMAN 
Aye, by Artemis, and neat wine too. That’s why their decrees 
breathe of drunkenness and madness. And why libations, why 
so many ceremonies, if wine plays no part in them? Besides, 
they abuse each other like drunken men, and you can see the 
archers dragging more than one uproarious drunkard out of 
the Agora. 


PRAXAGORA 
Go back to your seat, you are wandering. 


1 An allusion to the rapacity of the orators, who only meddled in 
political discussions with the object of getting some personal gain 
through their influence; also to the fondness for strong drink we find 
attributed in so many passages to the Athenian women. 
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SEVENTH WOMAN 
Ah! I should have done better not to have muffled myself in 
this beard; my throat’s afire and I feel I shall die of thirst. 


PRAXAGORA 
Who else wishes to speak? 


EicutH Woman 
I do. 


PRAXAGORA 
Quick then, take the chaplet, for time’s running short. Try to 
speak worthily, let your language be truly manly, and lean on 
your staff with dignity. 


EicotH WOMAN 
I had rather have seen one of your regular orators giving you 
wise advice; but, as that is not to be, it behoves me to break 
silence; I cannot, for my part indeed, allow the tavern-keepers 
i fill up their wine-pits* with water. No, by the two god- 
CSSES ... 


PRAXAGORA 
What? b the two goddesses! ? Wretched woman, where are 
your senses? 


ErcHrH WOMAN 
Eh! what? . . . I have not asked you for a drink. 


PRAXAGORA 
No, but you want to pass for a man, and you swear by the two 
goddesses. Otherwise ’twas very well. 


EicHotH WOMAN 
Well then. By Apollo . . 


1A sort of cistern dug in the ground, in which the ancients kept 
their wine. 

2 This was a form of oath that women made use of; hence it is 
barred by Praxagora. 
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PRAXAGORA 
Stop! All these details of language must be adjusted; else it is 
quite useless to go to the Assembly. 


SEVENTH WOMAN 
Pass me the chaplet; I wish to speak again, for I think I have 
got hold of something good. You women who are listening 
tome... 


PRAXAGORA 
Women again; why, wretched creature, "tis men that you are 
addressing. 


SEVENTH WoMAN 
”Tis the fault of Epigonus;* I caught sight of him over yonder, 
and I thought I was speaking to women. 


PRAXAGORA 

Come, withdraw and remain seated in future. I am going to 
take this chaplet myself and speak in your name. May the gods 
grant success to my plans! 

My country is as dear to me as it is to you, and I groan, I am 
grieved at all that is happening in it. Scarcely one in ten of those 
who rule it is honest, and all the others are bad. If you appoint 
fresh chiefs, they will do still worse. It is hard to correct your 
peevish humour; you fear those who love you and throw your- 
selves at the feet of those who betray you. There was a time 
when we had no assemblies, and then we all thought Agyrrhius 
a dishonest man; * now they are established, he who gets money 
thinks everything is as it should be, and he who does not, de- 
clares all who sell their votes to be worthy of death. 


First Woman 
By Aphrodité, that is well spoken. 


1 Another pathic, like Ariphrades, mentioned above. 

? Before the time of Pericles, when manners had not yet become 
corrupt, the fame of each citizen was based on fact; worthy men were 
honoured, and those who resembled Agyrrhius, already mentioned, were 
detested. For this general, see note a little above. 
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PRAXAGORA 
Why, wretched woman, you have actually called upon Aphro- 
dité. Oh! what a fine thing ’twould have been had you said that 
in the Assembly! 


First WOMAN 
I should never have done that! 


PRAXAGORA 

Well, mind you dont fall into the habit—When we were dis- 
cussing the alliance,” it seemed as though it were all over with 
Athens if it fell through. No sooner was it made than we were 
vexed and angry, and the orator who had caused its adoption 
was compelled to seek safety in flight.’ Is there talk of equipping 
a fleet? The poor man says, yes, but the rich citizen and the 
countryman say, no. You were angered against the Corinthians 
and they with you; now they are well disposed towards you, 
be so towards them. As a rule the Argives are dull, but the Ar- 
give Hieronymus ” is a distinguished chief. Herein lies a spark 
of hope; but Thrasybulus is far from Athens * and you do not 
recall him. 


1The alliance with Corinth, Beeotia and Argolis against Sparta in 
393 B.C. 

3, Conon, who went to Asia Minor and was thrown into prison at 
Sardis by the Persian Satrap. 

8 An Argive to whom Conon entrusted the command of his fleet 
when he went to the court of the King of Persia—In this passage the 
poet is warning his fellow-citizens not to alienate the goodwill of the 
allies by their disdain, but to know how to honour those among them 
who had distinguished themselves by their talents. 

* The Lacedemonians, after having recalled their king, Agesilas, who 
gained the victory of Coronea, were themselves beaten at sea off Cnidus 
by Conon and Pharnabazus. "T'was no doubt this victory which gave a 
spark of hope to the Athenians, who had suffered so cruelly during so 
many years; but Aristophanes declares that, in order to profit by this 
return of fortune, they must recall Thrasybulus, the deliverer of Athens 
in 401 B.c. He was then ostensibly employed in getting the islands of the 
fEgean sea and the towns of the Asiatic coast to return under the 
Athenian power, but this was really only an honourable excuse for 
thrusting him aside for reasons of jealousy. 
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First Woman 
Oh! what a brilliant man! 


PRAXAGORA 

That's better! that’s fitting applause—Citizens, ’tis you who are 
the cause of all this trouble. You vote yourselves salaries out of 
the public funds and care only for your own personal interests; 
hence the State limps along like Esimus.* But if you hearken to 
me, you will be saved. I assert that the direction of affairs must 
be handed over to the women, for ’tis they who have charge and 
look after our households. 


SEconD WOMAN 
Very good, very good, ’tis perfect! Say on, say on. 


PRAXAGORA 
They are worth more than you are, as I shall prove. First of all 
they wash all their wool in warm water, according to the an- 
cient practice; you will never see them changing their method. 
Ah! if Athens only acted thus, if it did not take delight in cease- 
less innovations, would not its happiness be assured? Then the 
women sit down to cook, as they always did; they carry things 
on their head as was their wont; they keep the Thesmophoria, 
as they have ever done; they knead their cakes just as they used 
to; they make their husbands angry as they have always done; 
they receive their lovers in their houses as was their constant 
custom; they buy dainties as they always did; they love un- 
mixed wine as well as ever; they delight in being loved just as 
much as they always have. Let us therefore hand Athens over 
to them without endless discussions, without bothering our- 
selves about what they will do; let us simply hand them over 
the power, remembering that they are mothers and will there- 
fore spare the blood of our soldiers; besides, who will know 
better than a mother how to forward provisions to the front? 
Woman is adept at getting money for herself and will not easily 
let herself be deceived; she understands deceit too well herself. 


1 Unknown. 
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I omit a thousand other advantages. Take my advice and you 
will live in perfect happiness. 


First Woman 
How beautiful this is, my dearest Praxagora, how clever! But 
where, pray, did you learn all these pretty things? 


PRAXAGORA 
When the countryfolk were seeking refuge in the city,’ I lived 
on the Pnyx with my husband, and there I learnt to speak 
through listening to the orators. 


i First WOMAN 
Then, dear, ’tis not astonishing that you are so eloquent and 
clever; henceforward you shall be our leader, so put your great 
ideas into execution. But if Cephalus* belches forth insults 
against you, what answer will you give him in the Assembly? 


PRAXAGORA 
I shall say that he drivels. 


First WOMAN 
But all the world knows that. 


PRAXAGORA 
I shall furthermore say that he is a raving madman. 


First Woman 
There’s nobody who does not know it. 


PRAXAGORA 
That he, as excellent a statesman as he is, is a clumsy tinker.° 


1 During the earlier years of the Peloponnesian war, when the annual 
invasion of Attica by the Lacedzmonians drove the country population 
into the city. 

2 A demagogue, otherwise unknown. 

3 Cephalus’ father was said to have been a tinker. 
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Frrst Woman 
And if the blear-eyed Neoclides * comes to insult you? 


PRAXAGORA 
To him I shall say, “Go and look at a dog’s backside.” ? 


First Woman 
And if they fly at you? 


PRAXAGORA 
Oh! I shall shake them off as best I can; never fear, I know how 
to use this tool.” 


First Woman 
But there is one thing we don’t think of. If the archers drag you 
away, what will you do? 


PRAXAGORA 
With my arms akimbo like this, I will never, never let myself 
be taken round the middle. 


First Woman 
If they seize you, we will bid them let you go. 


SEcoNnD WOMAN 
That’s the best way. But how are we going to lift up our arm * 
in the Assembly, we, who only know how to lift ourselves in 
love? 


PRAXAGORA 
”Tis difficult; yet it must be done, and the arm shown naked to 
the shoulder in order to vote. Quick now, put on these tunics 


1 The comic poets accused him of being an alien by birth and also an 
informer and a rogue. See the ‘Plutus.’ 

2 There was a Greek saying, “Look into the backside of a dog and of 
three foxes,” which, says the scholiast, used to be addressed to those who 
had bad eyes. But the precise point of the joke here is difficult to see. 

8 An obscene allusion; ézoxgovety means both pulsare and subagi- 
tare. 

*In order to vote. 
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and these Laconian shoes, as you see the men do each time they 
go to the Assembly or for a walk. Then this done, fix on your 
beards, and when they are arranged in the best way possible, 
dress yourselves in the cloaks you have abstracted from your 
husbands; finally start off leaning on your staffs and singing 
some old man’s song as the villagers do. 


SeconD WOMAN 
Well spoken; and let us hurry to get to the Pnyx before the 
women from the country, for they will no doubt not fail to 
come there. 


PRAXAGORA 
Quick, quick, for "tis all the custom that those who are not at 
the Pnyx early in the morning, return home empty-handed. 


CHORUS 
Move forward, citizens, move forward; let us not forget to give 
ourselves this name and may that of woman never slip out of 
our mouths; woe to us, if it were discovered that we had laid 
such a plot in the darkness of night. Let us go to the Assembly 
then, fellow-citizens; for the Thesmothete have declared that 
only those who arrive at daybreak with haggard eye and cov- 
ered with dust, without having snatched time to eat anything 
but a snack of garlic-pickle, shall alone receive the triobolus. 
Walk up smartly, Charitimides,* Smicythus and Draces, and do 
not fail in any point of your part; let us first demand our fee 
and then vote for all that may perchance be useful for our par- 
tisans. . . . Ah! what am I saying? I meant to say, for our 
fellow-citizens. Let us drive away these men of the city,’ who 
used to stay at home and chatter round the table in the days 
when only an obolus was paid, whereas now one is stifled by 
the crowds at the Pnyx.” No! during the Archonship of gener- 


1 The Chorus addresses the leaders amongst the women by the names 
of men. Charitimides was commander of the Athenian navy. 

? The countryfolk affected to despise the townspeople, whom they 
dubbed idle and lazy. 

8 The fee of the citizens who attended the Assembly had varied like 
that of the dicasts, or jurymen. 
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ous Myronides,’ none would have dared to let himself be paid 
for the trouble he spent over public business; each one brought 
his own meal of bread, a couple of onions, three olives and some 
wine in a little wine-skin. But nowadays we run here to earn 
the three obols, for the citizen has become as mercenary as the 
stonemason. (The Chorus marches away.) 


Biepyrus (husband of Praxagora) 

What does this mean? My wife has vanished! it is nearly day- 
break and she does not return! Wanting to relieve myself, lo! 
I awake and hunt in the darkness for my shoes and my cloak; 
but grope where I will, I cannot find them. Meanwhile my 
need grew each moment more urgent and I had only just time 
to seize my wife's little mantle and her Persian slippers. But 
where shall I find a spot suitable for my purpose. Bah! One 
place is as good as another at night-time, for no one will see me. 
Ah! what fatal folly ‘twas to take a wife at my age, and how I 
could thrash myself for having acted so foolishly! "Tis a cer- 
tainty she’s not gone out for any honest purpose. However, 
that’s not our present business. 


A Man 
Who’s there? Is that not my neighbour Blepyrus? Why, yes, 
tis himself and no other. Tell me, what's all that yellow about 
you? Can it be Cinesias ? who has befouled you so? 


BLEpyRus 
No, no, I only slipped on my wife’s tunic * to come out in. 


Man 
And where is your cloak ? 


1 An Athenian general, who gained brilliant victories over the 
Thebans during the period prior to the Peloponnesian war. 

2 A dithyrambic poet, and notorious for his dissoluteness; he was 
accused of having daubed the statues of Hecaté at the Athenian cross- 
roads with ordure. 

3 The women wore yellow tunics, called kooxwroi, because of their 
colour. 
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BLEPYRUS 
I cannot tell you, for I hunted for it vainly on the bed. 


MAN 
And why did you not ask your wife for it? 


BLEPYRUS 
Ah! why indeed! because she is not in the house; she has run 
away, and I greatly fear that she may be doing me an ill turn. 


Man 
But, by Posidon, ’tis the same with myself. My wife has disap- 
peared with my cloak, and what is still worse, with my shoes 
as well, for I cannot find them anywhere. 


BLEPyYRUS 
Nor can I my Laconian shoes; but as I had urgent need, I 
popped my feet into these slippers, so as not to soil my blanket, 
which is quite new. 


Man 


What does it mean? Can some friend have invited her to a 
feast? 


BLEPYRUS 
I expect so, for she does not generally misconduct herself, as far 
as I know. 


Man 
Come, I say, you seem to be making ropes. Are you never going 
to be done? As for myself, I would like to go to the Assembly, 
and it is time to start, but the thing is to find my cloak, for I 
have only one. 


BLEPYRUS 
I am going to have a look too, when I have done; but I really 
think there must be a wild pear obstructing my rectum. 
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Man 


Is it the one which Thrasybulus spoke about to the Lacedz- 
monians? * 


BLEPYRUS 

Oh! oh! oh! how the obstruction holds! Whatever am I to do? 
”Tis not merely for the present that I am frightened; but when 
I have eaten, where is it to find an outlet now? This cursed 
Achradusian fellow? has bolted the door. Let a doctor be 
fetched; but which is the cleverest in this branch of the science? 
Amynon? * Perhaps he would not come. Ah! Antithenes! * Let 
him be brought to me, cost what it will. To judge by his noisy 
sighs, that man knows what a rump wants, when in urgent 
need. Oh! venerated Ilithyia! ” I shall burst unless the door gives 
way. Have pity! pity! Let me not become the night-stool of the 
comic poets.’ 


CHREMES 
Hi! friend, what are you after there? Easing yourself! 


BLEPYRUS 
Oh! there! it is over and I can get up again at last. 


CHREMES 
What’s this? You have your wife’s tunic on. 
y 


1This Thrasybulus, not to be confounded with the more famous 
Thrasybulus, restorer of the Athenian democracy, in 403 8.c., had under- 
taken to speak against the Spartans, who had come with proposals of 
peace, but afterwards excused himself, pretending to be labouring under 
a sore throat, brought on by eating wild pears (B.C. 393). The Athenians 
suspected him of having been bribed by the Spartans. 

2 A coined word, derived from a&yeds, a wild pear. 

8 Amynon was not a physician, according to the scholiast, but one of 
those orators called eveoneaxtoé (laticuli), because addicted to habits of 
pathic vice, and was invoked by Blepyrus for that reason. 

* A doctor notorious for his dissolute life. 

5 The Grecian goddess who presided over child-birth. 

€ He is afraid lest some comic poet should surprise him in his ridicu- 
lous position and might cause a laugh at his expense upon the stage. 
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BLEepyrus 
Aye, ’twas the first thing that came to my hand in the darkness. 
But where do you hail from? 


CHREMES 
From the Assembly. 

BLEPYRUS 
Is it already over then? 

CHREMES 
Certainly. 

BLEpyrus 


Why, it is scarcely daylight. 


CHREMES 
I did laugh, ye gods, at the vermilion rope-marks that were to be 
seen all about the Assembly.” 


BLEpyRus 
Did you get the triobolus? 


CHREMES 

- Would it had so pleased the gods! but I arrived just too late, and 
am quite ashamed of it; I bring back nothing but this empty 
wallet. 


BLEPYRUS 
But why is that? 


CHREMES 
There was a crowd, such as has never been seen at the Pnyx, 
and the folk looked pale and wan, like so many shoemakers, so 


1In accotdance with a quaint Athenian custom a rope daubed with 
vermilion was drawn across from end to end of the Agora (market- 
place) by officials of the city at the last moment before the Ecclesia, or 
Public Assembly, was to meet. Any citizen trying to evade his duty to be 
present was liable to have his white robe streaked red, and so be exposed 
to general ridicule on finally putting in an appearance on the Pnyx. 
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white were they in hue; both I and many another had to go 
without the triobolus. 


BLEPYRUS 
Then if I went now, I should get nothing. 


CHREMES 
No, certainly not, nor even had you gone at the second cock- 
crow. 


BLEPYRUS 
Oh! what a misfortune! Oh, Antilochus!* no triobolus! Even 
death would be better! I am undone! But what can have at- 
tracted such a crowd at that early hour? 


CHREMES 

The Prytanes started the discussion of measures nearly concern- 
ing the safety of the State; immediately, that blear-eyed fellow, 
the son of Neoclides,” was the first to mount the platform. Then 
the folk shouted with their loudest voice, “What! he dares to 
speak, and that, too, when the safety of the State is concerned, 
and he a man who has not known how to save even his own 
eyebrows!” He, however, shouted louder than they all, and look- 
ing at them asked, “Why, what ought I to have done?” 


BLEPYRUS 
Pound together garlic and laserpitium juice, add to this mixture 
some Laconian spurge, and rub it well into the eyelids at night. 
That’s what I should have answered, had I been there. 


CHREMES 
After him that clever rascal Evzon * began to speak; he was 


1 A parody on a verse in “The Myrmidons’ of AEschylus.—Antilochus 
was the son of Nestor; he was killed by Memnon, when defending his 
father. 

2 See above. 

3 He was very poor, and his cloak was such a mass of holes that one 
might doubt his having one at all. This surname, Evæon (ev aiay, 
delicious life) had doubtless been given him on the ‘lucus a non’ prin- 
ciple because of his wretchedness. 
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naked, so far as we all could see, but he declared he had a cloak; 
he propounded the most popular, the most democratic, doc- 
trines. “You see,” he said, “I have the greatest need of sixteen 
drachma, the cost of a new cloak, my health demands it; never- 
theless I wish first to care for that of my fellow-citizens and of 
my country. If the fullers were to supply tunics to the indigent 
at the approach of winter, none would be exposed to pleurisy. 
Let him who has neither beds nor coverlets go to sleep at the 
tanners’ after taking a bath; and if they shut the door in winter, 
let them be condemned to give him three goat-skins.” 


BLEepyRus 
By Dionysus, a fine, a very fine notion! Not a soul will vote 
against his proposal, especially if he adds that the flour-sellers 
must supply the poor with three measures of corn, or else suffer 
the severest penalties of the law; ’tis only in this way that 
Nausicydes * can be of any use to us. 


CHREMES 
Then we saw a handsome young man rush into the tribune, 
he was all pink and white like young Nicias,” and he began to 
say that the direction of matters should be entrusted to the 
women; this the crowd of shoemakers * began applauding with 
all their might, while the country-folk assailed him with groans. 


BLEPYRUS 
And, "faith, they did well. 


CHREMES 
But they were outnumbered, and the orator shouted louder 
than they, saying much good of the women and much ill of you. 


1 Apparently a wealthy corn-factor. 

2 Presumably this refers to the grandson of Nicias, the leader of the 
expedition to Sicily; he must have been sixteen or seventeen years old 
about that time, since, according to Lysias, Niceratus, the son of the 
great Nicias, was killed in 405 8.c. and had left a son of tender age 
behind him, who bore the name of his grandfather. 

3 That is, the pale-faced folk in the Assembly already referred to— 
really the women there present surreptitiously. 
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BLEPYRUS 
And what did he say? 


CHREMES 
First he said you were a rogue... 


BLEPYRUS 
And you? 


CHREMES 
Let me speak ... and a thief... 


BLEPYRUS 
I alone? 

CHREMES 
And an informer. 

BLEPYRUS 
I alone? 

CHREMES 


Why, no, by the gods! all of us. 


BLEPYRUS 
And who avers the contrary? 


CHREMES 
He maintained that women were both clever and thrifty, that 
they never divulged the Mysteries of Demeter, while you and I 
go about babbling incessantly about whatever happens at the 
Senate. 


BLEPYRUS 
By Hermes, he was not lying! 


CHREMES 
Then he added, that the women lend each other clothes, trinkets 
of gold and silver, drinking-cups, and not before witnesses too, 
but all by themselves, and that they return everything with ex- 
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actitude without ever cheating each other; whereas, according 
to him, we are ever ready to deny the loans we have effected. 


BLEPYRUS 
Aye, by Posidon, and in spite of witnesses. 


CHREMES 
Again, he said that women were not informers, nor did they 
bring lawsuits, nor hatch conspiracies; in short, he praised the 
women in every possible manner. 


BLEPYRUS 
And what was decided? 


CHREMES 
To confide the direction of affairs to them; ’tis the one and only 
innovation that has not yet been tried at Athens. 


BLEPYRUS 
And it was voted? 

CHREMES 
Yes. 

BLEPYRUS 


And everything that used to be the men’s concern has been 
given over to the women? 


CHREMES 
You express it exactly. 


BLEPYRUS 
Thus ’twill be my wife who will go to the Courts now in my 
stead. 


CHREMES 
And it will be she who will keep your children in your place. 


BLEpyRus 
I shall no longer have to tire myself out with work from day- 
break onwards? 
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CHREMES 
No, ’twill be the women’s business, and you can stop at home 
and take your ease. 


BLEPYRUS 
Well, what I fear for us fellows now is, that, holding the reins 
of government, they will forcibly compel us .. . 


CHREMES 
To do what? 

BLEPYRUS 
... to work them. 

CHREMES 
And if we are not able? 

BLEPYRUS 


They will give us no dinner. 


CHREMES 
Well then, do your duty; dinner and love form a double enjoy- 
ment. 15 


BLEPYRUS 
Ah! but I hate compulsion. 


CHREMES 
But if it be for the public weal, let us resign ourselves. Tis an 
old saying, that our absurdest and maddest decrees always some- 
how turn out for our good. May it be so in this case, oh gods, oh 
venerable Pallas! But I must be off; so, good-bye to you! 


BLEPYRUS 
Good-bye, Chremes. 


CHORUS 
March along, go forward. Is there some man following us? 
Turn round, examine everywhere and keep a good look-out; be 
on your guard against every trick, for they might spy on us 
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from behind. Let us make as much noise as possible as we 
tramp. It would be a disgrace for all of us if we allowed 
- ourselves to be caught in this deed by the men. Come, wrap 
yourselves up well, and search both right and left, so that no 
mischance may happen to us. Let us hasten our steps; here we 
are close to the meeting-place whence we started for the As- 
sembly, and here is the house of our leader, the author of this 
bold scheme, which is now decreed by all the citizens. Let us 
not lose a moment in taking off our false beards, for we might 
be recognized and denounced. Let us stand under the shadow 
of this wall; let us glance round sharply with our eye to beware 
of surprises, while we quickly resume our ordinary dress. Ah! 
here is our leader, returning from the Assembly. Hasten to re- 
lieve your chins of these flowing manes. Look at your comrades 
yonder; they have already made themselves women again some 
while ago. 


PRAXAGORA 

Friends, success has crowned our plans. But off with these 
cloaks and these boots quick, before any man sees you; un- 
buckle the Laconian straps and get rid of your staffs; and do 
you help them with their toilet. As for myself, I am going to 
slip quietly into the house and replace my husband’s cloak and 
other gear where I took them from, before he can suspect any- 
thing. 


CHORUS 
There! "tis done according to your bidding. Now tell us how we 
can be of service to you, so that we may show you our obedience, 
for we have never seen a cleverer woman than you. 


PRAXAGORA 
Wait! I only wish to use the power given me in accordance with 
your wishes; for, in the market-place, in the midst of the shouts 
and danger, I appreciated your indomitable courage. 


BLEPrYRUS 
Eh, Praxagora! where do you come from? 
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PRAXAGORA 
How does that concern you, friend ? 


BLEpyRus 
Why, greatly! what a silly question! 


PRAXAGORA 
You don’t think I have come from a lover’s? 


BLEPYRUS 
No, perhaps not from only one. 


PRAXAGORA 
You can make yourself sure of that. 


BLEPYRUS - 
And how? 


PRAXAGORA 
You can see whether my hair smells of perfume. 


BLEPYRUS 
What? cannot a woman possibly be loved without perfume, eh! 


PRAXAGORA 
The gods forfend, as far as I am concerned. 


BLEPYRUS 
Why did you go off at early dawn with my cloak? 


PRAXAGORA 
A companion, a friend who was in labour, had sent to fetch me. 


BLEPyRUS 
Could you not have told me? 


PRAXAGORA 
Oh, my dear, would you have me caring nothing for a poor 
woman in that plight? 
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BLEepyrus 


A word would have been enough. There’s something behind 
all this. 


PRAXAGORA 
No, I call the goddesses to witness! I went running off; the poor 
woman who summoned me begged me to come, whatever 
might betide. 


BLEPYRUS 
And why did you not take your mantle? Instead of that, you 
carry off mine, you throw your dress upon the bed and you 
leave me as the dead are left, bar the chaplets and perfumes. 


PRAXAGORA 
*T was cold, and I am frail and delicate; I took your cloak for 
greater warmth, leaving you thoroughly warm yourself beneath 
your coverlets. 


BLepyrus i 
And my shoes and staff, those too went off with vou? 


PRAXAGORA 
I was afraid they might rob me of the cloak, and so, to look 
like a man, I put on your shoes and walked with a heavy tread 
and struck the stones with your staff. 


BLEPYRUS 


D'you know you have made us lose a sextary of wheat, which I 
should have bought with the triobolus of the Assembly? 


PRAXAGORA 
Be comforted, for she had a boy. 

BLEPYRUS 
Who? the Assembly? 

PRAXAGORA 


No, no, the woman I helped. But has the Assembly taken place 
then? 
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BLEPyYRUS 
Did I not tell you of it yesterday ? 


PRAXAGORA 
True; I remember now. 


BLEPYRUS 
And don’t you know the decrees that have been voted? 


PRAXAGORA 
No indeed. 


BLEPYRUS 
Go to! you can eat cuttle-fish * now, for tis said the government 
is handed over to you. 


PRAXAGORA 
To do what—to spin? 

BLEPYRUS 
No, that you may rule... 

PRAXAGORA 
What? 

BLEPYRUS 


. . . over all public business. 


PRAXAGORA 
Oh! by Aphrodité! how happy Athens will be! 


BLEPYRUS 
Why so? 


PRAXAGORA 
For a thousand reasons. None will dare now to do shameless 
deeds, to give false testimony or lay informations. 


1 To eat cuttle-fish was synonymous with enjoying the highest felicity. 
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BLEPYRUS 
Stop! in the name of the gods! Do you want me to die of 
hunger? 


CxHorus 
Good sir, let your wife speak. 


PRAXAGORA 
There will be no more thieves, nor envious people, no more rags 
nor misery, no more abuse and no more prosecutions and law- 
suits, 


BLEPYRUS 
By Posidon! ’tis grand, if true. 


PRAXAGORA 
The results will prove it; you will confess it, and even these 
good people (pointing to the spectators) will not be able to say 
a word. 


CHORUS 

You have served your friends, but now it behoves you to apply 
your ability and your care to the welfare of the people. Devote 
the fecundity of your mind to the public weal; adorn the citi- 
zens’ lives with a thousand enjoyments and teach them to seize 
every favourable opportunity. Devise some ingenious method 
to secure the much-needed salvation of Athens; but let neither 
your acts nor your words recall anything of the past, for ’tis 
only innovations that please. Don’t delay the realization of your 
plans, for speedy execution is greatly esteemed by the public. 


PRAXAGORA 
I believe my ideas are good, but what I fear is, that the public 
will cling to the old customs and refuse to accept my reforms. 


BLEPyRus 
Have no fear about that. Love of novelty and disdain for the 
past, these are the dominating principles among us. 
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PRAXAGORA 
Let none contradict nor interrupt me until I have explained my 
plan. I want all to have a share of everything and all property 
to be in common; there will no longer be either rich or poor; no 
longer shall we see one man harvesting vast tracts of land, while 
another has not ground enough to be buried in, nor one man 
surround himself with a whole army of slaves, while another 
has not a single attendant; I intend that there shall only be one 
and the same condition of life for all. 


BLEPYRUS 
But how do you mean for all? 


PRAXAGORA 
Go and eat your excrements! * 


BLEPYRUS 
Come, share and share alike! 


PRAXAGORA 
No, no, but you shall not interrupt me. This is what I was going 
to say: I shall begin by making land, money, everything that is 
private property, common to all. Then we shall live on this 
common wealth, which we shall take care to administer with 
wise thrift. 


BLErYRUs 
And how about the man who has no land, but only gold and 
silver coins, that cannot be seen? 


PRAXAGORA 
He must bring them to the common stock, and if he fails he will 
be a perjured man. 


BLEPyYRUS 
That won’t worry him much, for has he not gained them by 
perjury? 


1A common vulgar saying, used among the Athenians, as much as 
to say, To the devil with interruptions! 
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PRAXAGORA 
But his riches will no longer be of any use to him. 


BLEpyrus 
Why? 


PRAXAGORA 
The poor will no longer be obliged to work; each will have all 
that he needs, bread, salt fish, cakes, tunics, wine, chaplets and 
chick-pease; of what advantage will it be to him not to con- 
tribute his share to the common wealth? What do you think 
of it? 


BLEPYRUS 
But is it not the folk who rob most that have all these things? 


PRAXAGORA 
Yes, formerly, under the old order of things; but now that all 
goods are in common, what will he gain by not bringing his 
wealth into the general stock? 


BLEPYRUS 
If someone saw a pretty wench and wished to satisfy his fancy 
for her, he would take some of his reserve store to make her a 
present and stay the night with her; this would not prevent 
him claiming his share of the common property. 


PRAXAGORA 
But he can sleep with her for nothing; I intend that women 
shall belong to all men in common, and each shall beget chil- 
dren by any man that wishes to have her. 


BLEPYRUS 
But all will go to the prettiest woman and beseech her to go 
with him. 


PRAXAGORA 
The ugliest and the most flat-nosed will be side by side with the 
most charming, and to win the latter’s favours, a man will 
first have to get into the former. 
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BLEPYRUS 
But we old men, shall we have enough if we have to satisfy the 
ugly first? 


PRAXAGORA 
They will make no resistance. 


BLEPYRUS 
To what? 


PRAXAGORA 
Never fear; they will make no resistance. 


BLepyrus 
Resistance to what? 


PRAXAGORA 
To the pleasure of the thing. "Tis thus that matters will be 
ordered for you. 


BLEPYRUS 
”Tis right well conceived for you women, for every wench’s 
place will be occupied; but as regards us poor men, you will 
leave those who are ugly to run after the handsome fellows. 


PRAXAGORA 
The ugly will follow the handsomest into the public places 
after supper and see to it that the law, which forbids the women 
to sleep with the big, handsome men before having satisfied the 
ugly shrimps, is complied with. 


BLEPYRUS 
Thus ugly Lysicrates’ nose will be as proud as the handsomest 
face? 


PRAXAGORA 
Yes, by Apollo! this is a truly popular decree, and what a set- 
back "twill be for one of those elegants with their fingers loaded 
with rings, when a man with heavy shoes says to him, “Give 
way to me and wait tll I have done; you will pass in after me.” 
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BLEPYRUS 


But if we live in this fashion, how will each one know his 
children? 


PRAXAGORA 
The youngest will look upon the oldest as their fathers. 


BLEPYRUS 
Ah! how heartily they will strangle all the old men, since even 
now, when each one knows his father, they make no bones 
about strangling him! then, my word! won't they just scorn 
and crap upon the old folks! 


PRAXAGORA 
But those around will prevent it. Hitherto, when anyone saw 
an old man beaten, he would not meddle, because it did not 
concern him; but now each will fear the sufferer may be his 
own father and such violence will be stopped. 


BLEPYRUS 
What you say 1s not so silly after all; but ’twould be highly 
unpleasant were Epicurus and Leucolophas to come up and 
call me father. 


PRAXAGORA 
But ’twould be far worse, were .. . 


BLEPYRUS 
Were what? 


PRAXAGORA 
. » + Aristyllus to embrace you and style you his father. 


BLEPYRUS 
Ah! let him look to himself if he dares! 


PRAXAGORA 
For you would smell vilely of mint if he kissed you. But he was 
born before the decree was carried, so that you have not to fear 
his kiss. 
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BLEPYRUS 
’T would be awful. But who will do the work? 


PRAXAGORA 
The slaves. Your only cares will be to scent yourself, and to go 


and dine, when the shadow of the gnomon is ten feet long on 
the dial. 


BLEPYRUS 
But how shall we obtain clothing? Tell me that! 


PRAXAGORA 
You will first wear out those you have, and then we women 
will weave you others. 


BLEPYRUS 
Now another point: if the magistrates condemn a citizen to 
the payment of a fine, how is he going to do it? Out of the 
public funds? That would not be right surely. 


PRAXAGORA 
But there will be no more lawsuits. 


BLEPYRUS 
What a disaster for many people! 


PRAXAGORA 
I have decreed it. Besides, friend, why should there be lawsuits? 


BLEPYRUS 
Oh! for a thousand reasons, on my faith! Firstly, because a 
debtor denies his obligation. 


PRAXAGORA 
But where will the lender get the money to lend, if all is in 
common? unless he steals it out of the treasury? 


BLEPYRUS 
That’s true, by Demeter! But then again, tell me this: here are 
some men who are returning from a feast and are drunk and 
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they strike some passer-by; how are they going to pay the fine? 
Ah! you are puzzled now! 


PRAXAGORA 
They will have to take it out of their pittance; and being thus 
punished through their belly, they will not care to begin again. 


BLEPYRUS 
There will be no more thieves then, ch? 


PRAXAGORA 
Why steal, if you have a share of everything? 


BLEPYRUS 
People will not be robbed any more at night? 


PRAXAGORA 
No, whether you sleep at home or in the street, there will be no 
more danger, for all will have the means of living. Besides, if 
anyone wanted to steal your cloak, you would give it him your- 
self. Why not? You will only have to go to the common store 
and be given a better one. 


BLEPYRUS 
There will be no more playing at dice? 


PRAXAGORA 
What object will there be in playing? 


BLEPYRUS 
But what kind of life is it you propose to set up? 


PRAXAGORA 
The life in common. Athens will become nothing more than a 
single house, in which everything will belong to everyone; so 
that everybody will be able to go from one house to the other 
at pleasure. 


BLepyrus 
And where will the meals be served ? 
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PRAXAGORA 


The law-courts and the porticoes will be turned into dining- 
halls. 


BLEPYRUS 
And what will the speaker’s platform be used for? 


PRAXAGORA 
I shall place the bowls and the ewers there; and young children 
will sing the glory of the brave from there, also the infamy of 
cowards, who out of very shame will no longer dare to come 
to the public meals. 


BLEPYRUS 
Well thought of, by Apollo! And what will you do with the 
urns? 


PRAXAGORA 
I shall have them taken to the market-place, and standing close 
to the statue of Harmodius,* I shall draw a lot for each citizen, 
which by its letter will show the place where he must go to 
dine; Thus, those for whom I have drawn a Beta, will go to 
the royal portico; ° if ’tis a Theta, they will go to the portico of 
Theseus; * if ’tis a Kappa, to that of the flour-market.” 


BLEPYRUS 
To cram ê himself there like a capon? 


PRAXAGORA 
No, to dine there. 


1 This stood in the centre of the market-place. 

2 It was the custom at Athens to draw lots to decide in which Court 
each dicast should serve; Praxagora proposes to apply the same system 
to decide the dining station for each citizen. 

3 In Greek 7; BaotAetog (otod understood), the first letter a B7jza. 

+ Commencing with a 61a. 

5'A dAdtténwits orod; why kånna it is hard to say; from some 
popular nickname probably, which is unknown to us. 

€ The pun cannot be kept in English; it is between «datewy, to gobble, 
to cram oneself, and xdaza, the designating letter. 
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BLEPYRUS 
And the citizen whom the lot has not given a letter showing 
where he is to dine will be driven off by everyone? 


PRAXAGORA 

But that will not occur. Each man will have plenty; he will 
not leave the feast until he is well drunk, and then with a 
chaplet on his head and a torch in his hand; and then the 
women running to meet you in the cross-roads will say, "This 
way, come to our house, you will find a beautiful young girl 
there.”—“And I,” another will call from her balcony, “have one 
so pretty and as white as milk; but before touching her, you 
must sleep with me.” And the ugly men, watching closely after 
the handsome fellows, will say, “Hi! friend, where are you run- 
ning to? Go in, but you must do nothing, for ’tis the ugly and 
the flat-nosed to whom the law gives the first right of admis- 
sion; amuse yourself in the porch while you wait, in handling 
your fig-leaves and playing with yourself.” Well, tell me, does 
that picture suit you? 


BLEPYRUS 
Marvellously well. 


PRAXAGORA 
I must now go to the market-place to receive the property that 
is going to be placed in common and to choose a woman with 
a loud voice as my herald. I have all the cares of State on my 
shoulders, since the power has been entrusted to me. I must 
likewise go to busy myself about establishing the common meals, 
and you will attend your first banquet to-day. 


BLEPYRUS 
Are we going to banquet? 


PRAXAGORA 
Why, undoubtedly! Furthermore, I propose abolishing the 
courtesans. 


BLEPYRUS 
And what for? 
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PRAXAGORA 
"Tis clear enough why; so that, instead of them, we may have 
the first-fruits of the young men. It is not meet that tricked-out 
slaves should rob free-born women of their pleasures. Let the 
courtesans be free to sleep with the slaves. 


BLEPYRUS 
I will march at your side, so that I may be seen and that every- 
one may say, “Admire our leader’s husband!” 
[Exeunt Blepyrus and Praxagora. 


[The Chorus which followed this scene is lost.) 


First CITIZEN 
Come, let us collect and examine all my belongings before 
taking them to the market-place. Come hither, my beautiful 
sieve, I have nothing more precious than you, come, all clotted 
with the flour of which I have poured so many sacks through 
you; you shall act the part of Canephoros* in the procession of 
my chattels. Where is the sunshade carrier?” Ah! this stew- 
pot shall take his place. Great gods, how black it is! it could not 
be more so if Lysicrates ° had boiled the drugs in it with which 
he dyes his hair. Hither, my beautiful mirror. And you, my 
tripod, bear this urn for me; you shall be the water-bearer; * 
and you, cock, whose morning song has so often roused me in 
the middle of the night to send me hurrying to the Assembly, 
you shall be my flute-girl. Scaphephoros,” do you take the large 


1 That is, one of the beautiful maidens selected to bear the baskets 
containing the sacred implements in procession at the Festival of 
Demeter, Bacchus and Athené. 

2 The slave-girl who attended each Canephoros, and sheltered her 
from the sun’s rays. 

8 Mentioned a little above for his ugliness; the scholiast says he was 
a general. 

+ Hydriaphoros; the wives of resident aliens (uétotxot) were allowed 
to take part in these processions, but in a subordinate position; they 
carried vessels full of water for the service of the sacrifice. 

5 Scaphephoros, bearer of the vases containing the honey required 
for the sacrifices. The office was assigned to the wétotxor as a recognition 
of their semi-citizenship. 
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basin, place in it the honeycombs and twine the olive-branches 
over them, bring the tripods and the phial of perfume; as for 
the humble crowd of little pots, I will just leave them behind. 


SEconD CITIZEN 

What folly to carry one’s goods to the common store; I have 
a little more sense than that. No, no, by Posidon, I want first 
to ponder and calculate over the thing at leisure. I shall not be 
fool enough to strip myself of the fruits of my toil and thrift, 
if it is not for a very good reason; let us see first, which way 
things turn. Hi! friend, what means this display of goods? Are 
you moving or are you going to pawn your stuff? 


First CITIZEN 
Neither. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Why then are you setting all these things out in line? Is it a 
procession that you are starting off to the public crier, Hiero? 


First CITIZEN 
No, but in accordance with the new law that has been decreed, 
I am going to carry all these things to the market-place to make 
a gift of them to the State. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Oh! bah! you don’t mean that. 


First CITIZEN 
Certainly. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Oh! Zeus the Deliverer! you unfortunate man! 


First CITIZEN 
Why? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Why? ’Tis as clear as noonday. 
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First Crrizen 
Must the laws not be obeyed then? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
What laws, you poor fellow? 


First CITIZEN 
Those that have been decreed. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Decreed! Are you mad, I ask you? 


First CITIZEN 
Am I mad? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Oh! this is the height of folly! 


First CITIZEN 
Because I obey the law? Is that not the first duty of an honest 
man? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Say rather of a ninny. 


First CrrizEn 
Don’t you propose taking what belongs to you to the common 
stock? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Pll take good care I don’t until I see what the majority are 
doing. 

First Crrizen 


There’s but one opinion, namely, to contribute every single 
thing one has. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
I am waiting to see it, before I believe that. 


First CITIZEN 
At least, so they say in every street. 
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SECOND CITIZEN 
And they will go on saying so. 


First CITIZEN 
Everyone talks of contributing all he has. 


SEconp CITIZEN 
And will go on talking of it. 


First CITIZEN 
You weary me with your doubts and dubitations. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Everybody else will doubt it. 


First CITIZEN 
The pest seize you! 


SECOND CITIZEN 
It will take you. What? give up your goods! Is there a man of 
sense who will do such a thing? Giving is not one of our cus- 
toms. Receiving is another matter; ’tis the way of the gods them- 
selves. Look at the position of their hands on their statues; 
when we ask a favour, they present their hands turned palm up 
so as not to give, but to receive. 


First CITIZEN 
Wretch, let me do what is right. Come, Pll make a bundle of 
all these things. Where is my strap? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Are you really going to carry them in? 


First CITIZEN 
Undoubtedly, and there are my three tripods strung together 
already. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
What folly! Not to wait to see what the others do, and then .. . 
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First CITIZEN 
Well, and then what? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
. . wait and put it off again. 


First CITIZEN 
What for? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
That an earthquake may come or an ill-omened flash of light- 
ning, that a weasel may run across the street and that none 
carry in anything more, you fool! 


First CITIZEN 
*Twould be a fine matter, were I to find no room left for plac- 
ing all this. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
You are much more likely to lose your stuff. As for placing it, 
you can be at ease, for there will be room enough as long as a 
month hence. 


First CITIZEN 
Why? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
I know these folk; a decree is soon passed, but it is not so easily 
attended to. 


First CITIZEN 
All will contribute their property, my friend. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
But what if they don’t? 


First CITIZEN 
But there is no doubt that they will. 


SEconD CITIZEN 
But anyhow, what if they don’t? 
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First CITIZEN 
We shall compel them to do so. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
And what if they prove the stronger? 


First CITIZEN 
I shall leave my goods and go off. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
And what if they sell them for you? 


First CITIZEN 
The plague take you! 


SEcoND CITIZEN 
And if it does? 


First CITIZEN 
"Twill be a good riddance. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
You are bent on contributing then? 


First CITIZEN 
”Pon my soul, yes! Look, there are all my neighbours carrying 
in all they have. 


SEcOND CITIZEN 
Ha, ha! ”Tis no doubt Antisthenes.’ He's a fellow who would 
rather sit on his pot for thirty days than not! 


First CITIZEN 
The pest seize you! 


SECOND CITIZEN 
And perhaps Callimachus? is going to take in more money 
than Callias owns? That man wants to ruin himself! 


1A miser, who, moreover, was obstinately constipated. 
? Presumably a man in extreme poverty. 
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First CITIZEN 
How you weary me! 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Ah! I weary you! But, wretch, see what comes of decrees of this 
kind. Don’t you remember the one reducing the price of salt, 


eh? 


First CITIZEN 
Why, certainly I do. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
And do you remember that about the copper coinage? 


First CITIZEN 
Ah! that cursed money did me enough harm. I had sold my 
grapes and had my mouth stuffed with pieces of copper;* 
indeed I was going to the market to buy flour, and was in the 
act of holding out my bag wide open, when the herald started 
shouting, “Let none in future accept pieces of copper; those of 
silver are alone current.” 


SECOND CITIZEN 

And quite lately, were we not all swearing that the impost of 
one-fortieth, which Euripides? had conceived, would bring 
five talents to the State, and everyone was vaunting Euripides 
to the skies? But when the thing was looked at closely, it was 
seen that this fine decree was mere moonshine and would pro- 
duce nothing, and you would have willingly burnt this very 
same Euripides alive. 


First CITIZEN 
The cases are quite different, my good fellow. We were the 
rulers then, but now ’tis the women. 


1 The ancients carried small coins in their mouth; this custom still 
obtains to-day in the East. 
2 This Euripides was the son of the tragic poet. 
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SECOND CITIZEN 
Whom, by Posidon, I will never allow to wet on my nose. 


First CITIZEN 
I don’t know what the devil you're chattering about. Slave, 
pick up that bundle. 


HERALD 

Let all citizens come, let them hasten at our leader’s bidding! 
"Tis the new law. The lot will teach each citizen where he is to 
dine; the tables are already laid and loaded with the most ex- 
quisite dishes; the couches are covered with the softest of 
cushions; the wine and water is already being mixed in the 
ewers; the slaves are standing in a row and waiting to pour 
scent over the guests; the fish is being grilled, the hares are on 
the spit and the cakes are being kneaded, chaplets are being 
plaited and the fritters are frying; the youngest women are 
watching the pea-soup in the saucepans, and in the midst of 
them all stands Smæus,” dressed as a knight, washing the 
crockery. And Geres” has come, dressed in a grand tunic and 
finely shod; he is joking with another young fellow and has 
already divested himself of his heavy shoes and his cloak The 
pantry man is waiting, so come and use your jaws. 


SEconD CITIZEN 
Aye, I'll go. Why should I delay, since the Republic commands 
me? 


First CITIZEN 
And where are you going to, since you have not deposited your 
belongings? 


SEconpD CITIZEN 
To the feast. 


1 This Smzus was a notorious debauchee; the phrase contains obscene 
allusions—xedytilery or AeoBidlery. 
2 Geres, an old fop, who wanted to pass as a young man. 
8 According to Greek custom, these were left at the entrance of the 
banqueting-hall, 
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First CITIZEN 
If the women have any wits, they will first insist on your de- 
positing your goods. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
But I am going to deposit them. 


First CITIZEN 
When? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
I am not the man to make delays. 


First CITIZEN 
How do you mean? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
There will be many less eager than I. 


First CITIZEN 
In the meantime you are going to dine. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
What else should I do? Every sensible man must give his help 
to the State. 


First CITIZEN 
But if admission is forbidden you? 


SEcOND CITIZEN 
I shall duck my head and slip in. 


First CITIZEN 
And if the women have you beaten? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
I shall summon them. 


First CITIZEN 
And if they laugh you in the face? 
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SEcoND CITIZEN 
I shall stand near the door ... 


First CITIZEN 
And then? 


SECOND CITIZEN 
. . . and seize upon the dishes as they pass. 


First CITIZEN 
Then go there, but after me. Sicon and Parmeno, pick up all 
this baggage. 


SECOND CITIZEN 
Come, I will help you carry it. 


First CITIZEN 
No, no, I should be afraid of your pretending to the leader 
that what I am depositing belonged to you. 


Second CITIZEN 
Let me see! let me think of some good trick by which I can 
keep my goods and yet take my share of the common feast. 
Ha! that’s a good notion! Quick! I'll go and dine, ha ha! 
[Exit laughing. 


First OLD Woman 
How is this? no men are coming? And yet it must be fully 
time! ’Tis then for naught that I have painted myself with 
white lead, dressed myself in my beautiful yellow robe, and 
that I am here, frolicking and humming between my teeth to 
attract some passer-by! Oh, Muses, alight upon my lips, inspire 
me with some soft Ionian love-song! 


A Youne GIRL 
You rotten old thing, you have placed yourself at the window 
before me. You were expecting to strip my vines during my 


1 The names of his slaves. 
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absence and to trap some man in your snares with your songs. 
If you sing, I shall follow suit; all this singing will weary the 
spectators, but is nevertheless very pleasant and very diverting. 


First Oro Woman 

Ha! here is an old man; take him and lead him away. As for 
you, you young flute-player, let us hear some airs that are worthy 
of you and me. Let him who wishes to taste pleasure come to 
my side. These young things know nothing about it; ’tis only 
the women of ripe age who understand the art of love, and no 
one could know how to fondle the lover who possessed me so 
well as myself; the young girls are all flightiness. 


Youne GIRL 
Don’t be jealous of the young girls; voluptuousness resides in 
the pure outline of their beautiful limbs and blossoms on their 
rounded bosoms; but you, old woman, you who are tricked out 
and perfumed as if for your own funeral, are an object of love 
only for grim Death himself. 


First Oro Woman 
May your tongue be stopped; may you be unable to find your 
couch when you want to be loved. And on your couch, when 
your lips seek a lover, may you embrace only a viper! 


Younc GIRL 
Alas! alas! what is to become of me? There is no lover! I am 
left here alone; my mother has gone out, and the rest care little 
for me. Oh! my dear nurse, I adjure you to call Orthagoras, 
and may heaven bless you. 


First Oro Woman 

Ah! poor child, desire is consuming you like an Ionian woman; 
I think you are no stranger to the wanton arts of the Lesbian 
women, but you shall not rob me of my pleasures; you will 
not be able to reduce or filch the time that first belongs to me, 
for your own gain. Sing as much as you please, peep out like 
a cat lying in wait, but none shall pass through your door with- 
out first having been to see me. 
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Youne GIRL 
If anyone enter your house, twill be to carry out your corpse. 


First OLD Woman 
That’s new to me. 


Youne GIRL 
What! you rotten wretch, can anything be new to an old hag 
like you? 


First OLD Woman 
My old age will not harm you. 


YOUNG GIRL 
Ah! shame on your painted cheeks! 


Fiesr Orp Woman 
Why do you speak to me at all? 


YounG GIRL 
And why do you place yourself at the window? 


First Orp Woman 
I am singing to myself about my lover, Epigenes. 


Younc GIRL 
Can you have any other lover than that old fop Geres? 


First OLD Woman 
Epigenes will show you that himself, for he is coming to me. 
See, here he is. 


Youne GIRL 
He’s not thinking of you in the least, you old witch. 


First Orp Woman 
Aye, but he 1s, you little pest. 


Youne GIRL 
Let’s see what he will do. I will leave my window. 
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First OLD Woman 
And I likewise. You will see I am not far wrong. 


A Younc Man 
Ah! could I but sleep with the young girl without first satis- 
fying the old flat-nose! "Tis intolerable for a free-born man. 


First OLtp Woman 
Willy nilly, you must first gratify my desire. There shall be no 
nonsense about that, for my authority is the law and the law 
must be obeyed in a democracy. But come, let me hide, to see 
what he’s going to do. 


Younc Man 
Ah! ye gods, if I were to find the sweet child alone! for the wine 
has fired my lust. 


YOUNG GIRL 
I have tricked that cursed old wretch; she has left her window, 
thinking I would stay at home. 


Firsr Orp Woman 
Ah! here is the lover we were talking of. This way, my love, 
this way, come here and haste to rest the whole night in my 
arms. I worship your lovely curly hair; I am consumed with 
ardent desire. Oh! Eros, in thy mercy, compel him to my bed. 


Younc Man (standing beneath the young girl’s 
window and singing) * 
Come down and haste to open the door unless you want to see 
me fall dead with desire. Dearest treasure, I am burning to 
yield myself to most voluptuous sport, lying on your bosom, to 
let my hands play with you. Aphrodité, why dost thou fire me 
with such delight in her? Oh! Eros, I beseech thee, have mercy 
and make her share my couch. Words cannot express the tor- 
tures I am suffering. Oh! my adored one, I adjure you, open 
your door for me and press me to your heart; ’tis for you that 


1A specimen of the serenades (nagaxyavoiévga) of the Greeks, 
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I am suffering. Oh! my jewel, my idol, you child of Aphrodité, 
the confidante of the Muses, the sister of the Graces, you living 
picture of Voluptuousness, oh! open for me, press me to your 
heart, ”tis for you that I am suffering. 


First Otp Woman 
Are you knocking? Is it I you seek? 


Younc Man 
What an idea! 


First OLD Woman 
But you were tapping at the door. 


Younc MAN 
Death would be sweeter. 


Firsr Oro Woman 
Why do you come with that torch in your hand? 


Younc Man 
I am looking for a man from Anaphlystia.* 


First OLD Woman 
What’s his name? 


Younc Man 
Oh! ’tis not Sebinus,’? whom no doubt you are expecting. 


First Orp Woman 
By Aphrodité, you must, whether you like it or not. 


Younc Man 
We are not now concerned with cases dated sixty years back; 
they are remanded for a later day; we are dealing only with 
those of less than twenty.* 


1 An Attic deme. There is an obscene jest here. 

2 Tov LePivoy, a coined name, representing tóv oe Bivotvra, ‘the 
man who is to tread you.’ 

3 The passage is written in the language of the Bar. It is an allusion 
to the slowness of justice at Athens. 
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First OLD Woman 
That was under the old order of things, sweetheart, but now 
you must first busy yourself with us. 


Younc Man 
Aye, if I want to, according to the rules of draughts, where we 
may either take or leave. 


First Otp Woman 
But ’tis not according to the rules of draughts that you take 
your seat at the banquet.’ 


Younc Man 
I don’t know what you mean; ’tis at this door I want to knock. 


First Orp Woman 
Not before knocking at mine first. 


Younc Man 
For the moment I really have no need for old leather. 


First Otp Woman 
I know that you love me; perhaps you are surprised to find me 
at the door. But come, let me kiss you. 


Younc Man 
No, no, my dear, I am afraid of your lover. 


First Oro Woman 
Of whom? 


Younc Man 
The most gifted of painters. 


First Oro Woman 
Why, whom do you mean to speak of? 


1i.e. the new law must be conformed to all round. 
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Younec Man 
The artist who paints the little bottles on coffins.’ But get you 
indoors, lest he should find you at the door. 


First Otp Woman 
I know what you want. 


Younc Man 
I can say as much of you. 


First Otp Woman 
By Aphrodité, who has granted me this good chance, I won't 
let you go. 


Younc Man 
You are drivelling, you little old hag. 


First OLD Woman 
Rubbish! I am going to lead you to my couch. 


Younc Man 
What need for buying hooks? I will let her down to the bottom 
of the well and pull up the buckets with her old carcase, for 
she’s crooked enough for that. 


First OLD Woman 
A truce to your jeering, poor boy, and follow me. 


Younc Man 
Nothing compels me to do so, unless you have paid the levy 
of five hundredths for me.” 


First Op Woman 
Look, by Aphrodité, there is nothing that delights me as much 
as sleeping with a lad of your years. 


1 It was customary to paint phials or little bottles on the coffins of 
the poor; these emblems took the place of the perfumes that were 
sprinkled on the bodies of the rich. 

2 i.e. unless I am your slave; no doubt this tax of five hundredths 
was paid by the master on the assumed value of his slave-—We have, 
however, no historical data to confirm this. 
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Younc Man 
And I abhor such as you, and I will never, never consent. 


First OLD Woman 
But, by Zeus, here is something will force you to it. 


Younc Man 
What's that? 


First Orp Woman 
A decree, which orders you to enter my house. 


Younc Man 
Read it out then, and let’s hear. 


First Orp Woman 
Listen. “The women have decreed, that if a young man desires 
a young girl, he can only possess her after having satisfied an 
old woman; and if he refuses and goes to seek the maiden, the 
old women are authorized to seize him and drag him in.” 5 


Younc Man 
Alas! I shall become a Procrustes.* 


First Otp Woman 
Obey the law. 


Younc Man 
But if a fellow-citizen, a friend, came to pay my ransom? 


First Otp Woman 
No man may dispose of anything above a medimnus.” 


1 Nickname of the notorious brigand. The word means ‘one who 
stretches and tortures,’ from mgoxgodvety, and refers to his habit of 
fitting all his captives to the same bedstead—the ‘bed of Procrustes’— 
stretching them if too short to the required length, lopping their limbs 
as required if they were too Jong. Here a further pun is involved, 
meoxgovety meaning also ‘to go with a woman first.’ 

2 Athenian law declared it illegal for a woman to contract any debt 
exceeding the price of a medimnus of corn; this law is now supposed to 
affect the men. 
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Younc Man 
But may I not enter an excuse? 


First Oro Woman 
There’s no evasion. 


Younc Man 
I shall declare myself a merchant and so escape service.* 


First OLD Woman 
Beware what you do! 


Younc Man 
Well! what is to be done? 


First OLtp Woman 
Follow me. 


Younc Man 
Is it absolutely necessary ? 


First Oro Woman 
Yes, as surely as if Diomedes had commanded it.” 


Younc Man 
Well then, first spread out a layer of origanum * upon four 
pieces of wood; bind fillets round your head, bring phials of 
a le place a bowl filled with lustral water before your 
oor. 


First Oro Woman 
Will you buy a chaplet for me too? 


1 Merchants were exempt from military service; in this case, it 
is another kind of service that the old woman wants to exact from the 
young man. 

2 A Thracian brigand, who forced strangers to share his daughters’ 
bed, or be devoured by his horses. 

3 Dead bodies were laid out on a layer of origanum, which is an 
aromatic plant. 

+ The young man is here describing the formalities connected with 
the laying out of the dead. 
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Younc Man 
Aye, if you outlast the tapers; for I expect to see you fall down 
dead as you go in. 


Younc GIRL 
Where are you dragging this unfortunate man to? 


First Oro Woman 
"Tis my very own property that I am leading in. 


Younc Giri 
You do ill. A young fellow like him is not of the age to suit you. 
You ought to be his mother rather than his wife. With these 
laws in force, the earth will be filled with CEdipuses.* 


Firsr OLD Woman 
Oh! you cursed pest! ’tis envy that makes you say this; but I 
will be revenged. 


Younc Man 
By Zeus the Deliverer, what a service you have done me, by 
freeing me of this old wretch! with what ardour I will show 
you my gratitude in a substantial form! 


SECOND Orp Woman 
Hi! you there! where are you taking that young man to, in 
spite of the law? The decree ordains that he must first sleep 
with me. 


Younc Man 
Oh! what a misfortune! Where does this hag come from? "Tis 
a more frightful monster than the other even. 


SEcoND Otp Woman 
Come here. 


Younc Man (to the young girl) 
Oh! I adjure you, don’t let me be led off by her! 


* Who had married his mother Jocasta without knowing it. 
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SEconpD Orp Woman 
”Tis not I; ’tis the law that leads you off. 


Younc Man 
No, ’tis not the law, but an Empusa * with a body covered with 
blemishes and blotches. 


SEconD Orp Woman 
Follow me, my handsome little friend, come along quick with- 
out any more ado. 


Younc Man 
Oh! let me first do the needful, so that I may gather my wits 
somewhat. Else I should be so terrified that you would see me 
jetting out something yellow. 


SECOND Orp Woman 
Never mind! you can stool, if you want, in my house. 


Youne Man 
Oh! I fear doing more than I want to; but I offer you two good 
securities. 


SEconp Orp Woman 
I don’t require them. 


Tub Orp Woman 
Hi! friend, where are you off to with that woman? 


Younc Man 

I am not going with her, but am being dragged by force. Oh; 
whoever you are, may heaven bless you for having had pity on 
me in my dire misfortune. (Turns round and sees the Third 
Old Woman.) Oh Heracles! oh Heracles! oh Pan! Oh ye Cory- 
bantes! oh ye Dioscuri! Why, she is still more awful! Oh! what 
a monster! great gods! Are you an ape plastered with white 
lead, or the ghost of some old hag returned from the dark 
borderlands of death? 


1 A hideous spectre that Hecaté was supposed to send to frighten 
men. 
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Turdo OLD Woman 
No jesting! Follow me. 


SEconD O_tp Woman 
No, come this way. 


Tuo Orp Woman 
I will never let you go. 


SEcoND WOMAN 
Nor will I. 


Younc Man 
But you will rend me asunder, you cursed wretches. 


Seconp OLD Woman 
”Tis I he must go with according to the law. 


Trurn OLD Woman 
Not if an uglier old woman than yourself appears. 


Younc Man 
But if you kill me at the outset, how shall I afterwards go to 
find this beautiful girl of mine? 


Turd Orp Woman 
That’s your business. But begin by obeying. 


Younc Man 
Of which one must I rid myself first? 


SEconp O_tp Woman 
Don’t you know? Come here. 


Younc Man 
Then let the other one release me. 


Turo Orp Woman 
Come to my house. 
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Younc Man 
If this dame will let me go. 


SEconD OLD Woman 
No, by all the gods, I’ll not let you go. 


Turo OLD Woman 
Nor will I. 


Younc Man 
You would make very bad boatwomen. 


SEconp OLn Woman 
Why? 


Younc Man 
Because you would tear your passengers to pieces in dragging 
them on board. 


SEcoND OLD Woman 
Then come along, do, and hold your tongue. 


Tump O_o Woman 
No, by Zeus, come with me. 


Younc Man 
”Tis clearly a case of the decree of Cannonus;* I must cut my- 
self in two in order to have you both. But how am I to work 
two oars at once? 


SEconD OLD WomMAN 
Easily enough; you have only to eat a full pot of onions. 


Younc Man 
Oh! great gods! here I am close to the door and being dragged 
in! 
1 Which provided that where a number of criminals were charged 
with the same offence, each must be tried separately. 
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Tub OLn Woman (to Second Old Woman) 
You will gain nothing by this, for I shall rush into your house 
with you. 


Younc Man 
Oh, no! no! ’twould be better to suffer a single misfortune than 
two. 


Tumo Orp Woman 
Ah! by Hecaté, ’twill be all the same whether you wish it or not. 


Younc Man 

What a fate is mine, that I must gratify such a stinking harridan 
the whole night through and all day; then, when I am rid of 
her, I have still to tackle a hag of brick-colour hue! Am I not 
truly unfortunate? Ah! by Zeus the Deliverer! under what fatal 
star must I have been born, that I must sail in company with 
such monsters! But if my bark sinks in the sewer of these 
strumpets, may I be buried at the very threshold of the door; 
let this hag be stood upright on my grave, let her be coated alive 
with pitch and her legs covered with molten lead up to the 
ankles, and let her be set alight as a funeral lamp. 


A Servant-Maip To Praxacora (she comes from 
the banquet) 
What happiness is the people’s! what joy is mine, and above all 
that of my mistress! Happy are ye, who form choruses before 
our house! Happy all ye, both neighbours and fellow-citizens! 
Happy am I myself! I am but a servant, and yet I have poured 
on my hair the most exquisite essences: Let thanks be rendered 
to thee, oh, Zeus! But a still more delicious aroma is that of the 
wine of Thasos; its sweet bouquet delights the drinker for a 
long enough, whereas the others lose their bloom and vanish 
quickly. Therefore, long life to the wine-jars of Thasos! Pour 
yourselves out unmixed wine, it will cheer you the whole night 
through, if you choose the liquor that possesses most fragrance. 
But tell me, friends, where is my mistress’s husband? 
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CHORUS 
Wait for him here; he will no doubt pass this way. 


Mam-SERVANT 
Ah! there he is just going to dinner. Oh! master! what joy! 
what blessedness is yours! 


BLEPYRUS 
Ah! d’you think so? 


Matp-SERVANT 
None can compare his happiness to yours; you have reached 
its utmost height, you who, alone out of thirty thousand citizens, 
have not yet dined. 


Corus 
Aye, here is undoubtedly a truly happy man. 


Matp-SERVANT 
Where are you off to? 


BLEPYRUS 
I am going to dine. 


Matp-SERVANT 

By Aphrodité, you will be the last of all, far and away the last. 
Yet my mistress has bidden me take you and take with you 
these young girls. Some Chian wine is left and lots of other 
good things. Therefore hurry, and invite likewise all the spec- 
tators whom we have pleased, and such of the judges as are not 
against us, to follow us; we will offer them everything they can 
desire. Let our hospitality be large and generous; forget no one, 
neither old nor young men, nor children. Dinner is ready for 
them all; they have but to go . . . home.’ 


1 We have already seen similar waggish endings to phrases in the 
‘Lysistrata’; the figure is called naga xgoodoxiar—‘contrary to ex- 
pectation.’ 
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CHORUS 

I am betaking myself to the banquet with this torch in my hand 
according to custom. But why do you tarry, Blepyrus? Take 
these young girls with you and, while you are away a while, I 
will whet my appetite with some dining-song. I have but a few 
words to say: let the wise judge me because of whatever is wise 
in this piece, and those who like a laugh by whatever has made 
them laugh. In this way I address pretty well everyone. If the 
lot has assigned my comedy to be played first of all, don't let 
that be a disadvantage to me; engrave in your memory all that 
shall have pleased you in it and judge the competitors equitably 
as you have bound yourselves by oath to do. Don’t act like vile 
courtesans, who never remember any but their last lover. It is 
time, friends, high time to go to the banquet, if we want to 
have our share of it. Open your ranks and let the Cretan 
rhythms regulate your dances.” 


SEMI-CHORUS 
Ready; we are ready! 


Corus 
And you others, let your light steps too keep time. Very soon 
will be served a very fine menu—oysters - saltfish - skate - 
sharks’ - heads - left - over - vinegar - dressing - laserpitium - 
leek - with - honey - sauce - thrush - blackbird - pigeon - dove - 
roast - cock’s - brains - wagtail - cushat - hare - stewed - in - new - 
wine - gristle - of - veal - pullet’s - wings.” Come, quick, seize 


1 Nothing is known as to these Cretan rhythms. According to the 
scholiast, this is a jest, because the Cretans, who were great eaters, sat 
down to table early in the morning. This is what the Chorus supposes 
it is going to do, since “The Ecclesiazusz” was played first, i.e. during 
the forenoon. 

2 This wonderful word consists, in the original Greek, of seventy- 
seven syllables. For similar burlesque compounds see the ‘Lysistrata,’ 
457, 458; ‘Wasps,’ 505 and 520. Compare Shakespeare, ‘Love’s Labour’s 
Lost,’ Act v. sc. 1: “I marvel thy master hath not eaten thee for a word; 
for thou art not so long by the head as Aonorificabilitudinitatibus.” This 
is outdone by Rabelais’ Antipericatametaanaparbeugedamphicribra- 
tionibus. 
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hold of a plate, snatch up a cup, and let’s run to secure a place 
at table. The rest will have their jaws at work by this time. 


SEMI-CHoRUS 
Let us leap and dance, Io! evoé! Let us to dinner, Io! evoé, For 
victory is ours, victory is ours! Ho! Victory! Io! evoé! 


FINIS OF “THE ECCLESIAZUSE” 
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